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HOW DEMOCRATIC ARE OUR FAMILIES? 
Mary S. Ly e presents her findings in a study of url 
and rural families and gives a check list by which one ca 
determine how far democracy has been achieved in a sil 


sample. 


GRADE LABELING CATECHISM 
PoL_y GADE, director of the U. S. Inspected Foods Edu 
tional Service, enumerates some of the questions that « 


to her desk and the answers she sends. 


TEEN TOWN 
It’s not a cure for juvenile delinquency, but it’s a might) 
good preventative, says ALICE SOWERs in her article w! 
tells what Teen Town is, how such a Town gets started 


and how it is run. 


. 
COUNSELING IN INDUSTRY 
is a new field into which a few home economists are ventur- 
ing. AuGUSTA CLAWSON shows why more home eco! 
mists should enter it, how they could be trained to render 
maximum service to industry and to women employees 


HOME MANAGEMENT IN MICHIGAN 
Who helps Mother with the work? Does Mother have a 
real plan for her housework? Who decides what is to be 
done, when, and by whom? Who makes the family’s 
spending plans? These are questions Irma Gross sought 
answers for and discusses in her presentation of her findings 


THE HOUSE THAT CAN TAKE IT 
Marion L. Bascock and GRACE Morin tell about a « 
operative project of FSA and the household art department 
at the New York State College of Home Economics, it 
which the Adams family were prime beneficiaries. 


36th Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Association 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 20 to 23, 1944 
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Outstanding Texts in Home Economics 





CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON, Ohio State University. 672 pages, $3.75 


In this new book of unusual interest, 25 experts from Inclusive in scope, the discussions range from the 
the fields of marketing, economics, home economics, and _ narrowly personal problems of the individual consumer 
education discuss the role of the consumer in winning _ to the broad national problems of the part played by 
the war, with emphasis upon the practical aspects of | the consumer in a wartime economy. 

household management essential to the war effort. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By Euizaseta B. Huriock, Columbia University 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 478 pages, $3.50 


Here is a distinctive text that presents the results of | data and other technicalities. Common _ behavioral 
experimental studies of children, from birth to maturity, problems are discussed with emphasis on their causes 
in a simplified form, as free as possible from statistical and the best methods of dealing with them. 


THE CHILD 


His Origin, Development, and Care 


By FLORENCE BROWN SHERBON, M.D., Department of Home Economics, University of Kansas. 
VU cGraw-Hill Home Economics Series. Second edition. 755 pages, $3.50 


Comprehensive, stimulating, and authoritative, this books on the subject. The Child gives the student a 
widely known text on the science of child bearing and modern, scientific grasp of the range and implications 
child rearing has come to be regarded as one of the best of parenthood and child growth. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS 


By Marietta Ketrunen, The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 533 pages, $3.00 


rhe author fills the definite need for a treatment of the and fabric. Sections are included on cosmetics, on 
subject to aid the “ready-to-wear” consumer, as well grooming and figure control, and on food essentials and 
as the woman who sews for herself, in selecting clothes _ the balanced diet. 

hat are most suitable for her personality in line, color, 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. 482 pages, $3.00 


This is a book that seeks to aid young persons in getting marriage and what it involves. Emphasis is on the 
ready for marriage, discussing the questions they ask normal, and an effort has been made to develop healthy 
and the problems they face, not only in dating and attitudes as well as the presentation of facts and 
choosing life partners, but also in their thinking about __ principles. 


HOUSE PLANNING 


By Wooster BArpD FiELb, Ohio State University. 271 pages, $3.00 


rhe purpose of this book is to provide a logical treat- cost, size of house, interrelation of rooms, circulation 
ment of the problems—personal aesthetic, and techni- _ features, fenestration, orientation, fitting of house to 
cal—met with in planning a house. In simple, non- _ site, etc. 


technical terms the author discusses drafting methods, 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Announcin 'g / 


ELEMENTARY 
COSTUME DESIGN 


By MARION FEATHERSTONE, Instructor in Home 
Economics, University of Idaho, and DOROTHY HOW .- 
ERTON MAACK, formerly Assistant Professor of Textiles and 


Clothing, Colorado State College 









































>The basic principles of designing a costume, together with the 
principles to follow in creating original clothes to suit the in- 
dividual, are given in this book. The approach to designing 
is both general and personal. The book shows how the person 
having no particular art talent can still design original and 
attractive costumes. 


>It gives practical guidance on custom-made and ready-to-wear 
designing, how style ideas originate, how to draw well enough 
to demonstrate a design, how to render wash illustrations, how 
to achieve harmony and unity in each design. It will appeal 
to every girl who loves pretty clothes and wants to know the 
simple rules to follow in making or buying them. 


> Delightfully written, clearly illustrated, “Elementary Costume 
Design” is an excellent textbook for classroom use, for it offers 


almost a “directed” course in the subject. It gives not only 
theory but subject material and assignments. 


188 pages 5} by 83; $3.00 
College Edition, $2.25 


Copies are available on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Indispensable Today 


Vitality, color, and the special informa- 
tion needed for short wartime courses 
are provided by the eight booklets in 
THE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES. 
Each booklet is written by a specialist, 
and all are edited by Mrs. Helen Judy 
Bond, Head of Home Economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
“TI can definitely concur with the opinions 
of many other teachers and supervisors 
that these booklets have a real contribu- 
tion to make in our field of home economics 
at this time,’’ says Miss Martha Bubeck, 
Supervisor of Homemaking, Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 
And they ARE contributing, in hund- 
reds of schools, in thousands of classes, 
by clarifying family relationships 
(LIVING WITH THE FAMILY by 
Hazel Huston Price); developing per- 
sonalities (GOOD GROOMING by 
Elizabeth Hawes); applying first aid 
and nursing (HOME NURSING by 
Dorothy Deming); explaining nutri- 
tion (THE MEANING OF NUTRI- 
TION by Harriet Stone); giving con- 
sumers helpful knowledge (THE 
STORY OF TEXTILES by Mary 
Evans and A GUIDE TO CON- 
SUMER BUYING by Hazel T. Craig) ; 
preparing useful individuals for the 
present and future (CHILD CARE 
AND DEVELOPMENT by Marie 
O’Donahoe and CAREERS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS by Florence 
LaGanke Harris). 


Each of ihe Eight Illustrated Booklets 
Named above has a List Price of Only 


44 Cents. 
Published By 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 6, Mass. 











University of 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term Only 
June 12—July 21, 1944 
* 


The Home Economics Divi- 
sion will offer courses to under- 
graduates and graduates in the 
following fields: Foods, Nutri- 
tion, Related Art, Home Eco- 





nomics Education, Clothing, 
Home Management, Family 
Relationships. 


oe 
For com plete information write the 
Director of the Summer Session 
* 
712 Administration Building 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 











IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


The Home Economics staff will conduct 
summer courses in Applied Art *% Child 
Development *% Foods and Nutrition % Home 
Economics Education * Home Management 
*% Household Equipment *% Institution Man- 
agement *% Textiles and Clothing. 


Full offering of courses at both 
Undergraduate and Graduate level. 
For Summer Quarter Bulletin, 
address Registrar. 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


June 13—July 19 July 20—August 26 
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New 1944 Texts 


THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


Van Duzer and others. A brand-new edition of the authors’ 
earlier successful personal regimen textbook, EVERYDAY 


LIVING FOR GIRLS. 


$2.12 list 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 
Trilling-Nicholas. A high school consumer education text 
which covers the study of everyday consumer commodities 


that students buy and use. 








$1.80 list 














Send for sample copies 
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MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Graduate Session 
June 19 to July 28 
TEXTILE INSTITUTE: June 26 to 
July 14. Lectures, demonstrations, field 
trips. Enrollment limited to fifty. 
FOODS AND NUTRITION: Preserva- 
tion; Nutritional Status; Seminar. 
HOME MANAGEMENT: Family Guid- 
ance; Work Simplification. 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Advanced 
courses. 

INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION: 
Management; Marketing; Seminar. 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION: 
Work Shop; Field Work in Adult Edu- 

cation. 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH in all 
fields June 19 to September 1. 


For complete list of courses see catalog 


Director of Summer Session 


East LaNnsinG MICHIGAN 

















Chicago 
Philadelphia 
New York 








home management house 


HOME ECONOMICS 


at Wisconsin 
1944 SUMMER SEMESTER—15\%4 WEEKS 
MAY 29-SEPTEMBER 16 
SESSION—8 WEEKS 
JUNE 24-AUGUST 18 
‘Enjoy Madison's tall elms, blue waters, sports, 
the University's little theater, special institutes, 
workshops and laboratory schools.”’ 


a 
VARIED PROGRAM for 
Undergraduates and graduates in 
e RELATED ART 
e FOOD & NUTRITION 
e CLOTHING & TEXTILES 
¢ HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
e CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
e HOME MANAGEMENT 
e INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 


For further information write Director of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 
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ee ECONOMICS 
Kennedy & Vaughn 

More than any other consumer textbook for high 
schools, this book helps students understand the eco- 
nomic system and changes—such as those brought on by 
war—that affect his buying. Answers important ques- 
tions on money, inflation, other principles on which 
consumer values are based. Cloth, 360 pages, $1.72 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
WORKBOOK 
Kennedy & Vaughn 


Quiz programs, debate ideas, matching tests, tables, 
charts, activity suggestions and other workbook treat- 
ments of everyday consumer problems, based on the 
textbook CONSUMER ECONOMICS by the same 
authors. Extensive information as well as work prob- 
lems. Heavy, glossy cover, 76 cents 


ART TRAINING THROUGH 
HOME PROBLEMS 
Russell & Wilson 


Art principles applied to daily living, discussed, illus- 
trated, and then turned into actual problems to be used 
in teaching art through medium of thehome. More than 
100 illustrations, some in color. Cloth, 214 pages, $2.85 


MEAL PLANNING AND 
TABLE SERVICE 
McLean 


World-famous text on correct service, etiquette, menu 
planning, for smooth-functioning meals in the home 
without servants. Meets the many requirements of the 
family with a moderate income. Many illustrations. 
Cloth, 149 pages, $2.50. 


SIMPLIFIED MECHANICS 
FOR GIRLS 
Allen 


The operation of mechanical and electrical devices in 
the home, as well as the basic principles underlying the 
use and care of electrical devices that help to get the most 
service from them. Each principle and device is il- 
lustrated and explained in detail for high-school age 
Strong paper binding, 68 cents. 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
Lester & Oerke 


The only one-volume record of Fashion’s story that 
attempts to cover all trends and styles of dress accessories 
from primitive times to the present. Beautifully, 
completely illustrated. Covers 43 individual kinds of 
adornment—from shoes and buckles to hairpins and 
hats! Each a complete historical treatment, delightful 
and authentic in every detail. Cloth, more than 700 
illustrations, 600 pages, gold topping, $10.00 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


Lester 

The full record of costume through the ages, from 
Egyptian time to 1940. Panoramic plates show trends 
between and within periods, conveniently displayed for 
instant reference. Also drawings and photographs to 
illustrate the author’s story. Used everywhere by 
costumers, little theater groups, and as a reference for 
classes in costume and costume design. Cloth, 288 pages, 
3.50 


Burrows 

Styles and arrangements of furniture, draperies, rugs, 
wallpapers, and other fabrics for every room of the 
American small home or apartment. Attractive to the 
girls, full of attractive, practical suggestions, compactly 
organized for student use. Cloth, $2.75. 

As suitable for wartime as for 
peacetime teaching —be sure to examine 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 








OREGON | 
STATE COLLEGE 
ScHoot or Home Economics 


Summer Session 


Six weeks — June 19 - July 28 
Five weeks — July 29~ September 2 


Undergraduate and graduate courses: CLOTH- 
ING, TEXTILES AND RELATED ARTS; 
FOODS AND NUTRITION (Dr. Helen Mitch- 
ell); HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION (in- 
cluding Nursery School Training); HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION; and INSTITU- 
TIONAL ECONOMICS. 

Workshop in Home Management 
Three weeks, July 8-28, professional guidance 
in management; new developments in work 
simplification techniques—Miss Mary Rokahr, 
Miss Maud Wilson, and Miss Edna Van Horn. 
For home demonstration agents, teachers, and 
workers in housing, equipment, and manage 
ment. 
For Catalog and further information, write to 
the Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis 




















The Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Sessions - 1944 















Graduate and undergraduate courses in foo 
preservation, child nutrition, family manag: 
ment in wartime, child care centers, clothing 
conservation, curriculum workshop in family life 
consumer problems, wartime cookery, cafeteria 
problems, education for marriage and family 
living, and numerous other topics. 


Inter-Session June 5 to June 23 
Main Session June 26 to August 4 
Post-Session August 7 to August 25 


Excellent recreational opportunities; pleasan' 
living accommodations; moderate expensé 
Write for announcement to: 

Director of Summer Sessions 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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3 LEADERS FOR HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 





© Announcing the spring publication of 
- JESSIE W. HARRIS 


MILDRED T. TATE 


EVERYDAY LIVING IDA A. ANDERS 


This new text teaches the pupil the elements of homemaking, foods 
and clothing and at the same time helps him to take a useful place 
within his family, school, and community. Designed for grades VII-IX. 


JESSIE W. HARRIS 


EVERYDAY FOODS. 1944 Edition = Vv. LACEY 
“Working with Rationed Foods” is the title of a new section of timely 


interest. 


© Recently revised 
LUCY RATHBONE 


FABRICS AND DRESS ELIZABETH TARPLEY 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 











New In Its Field 
| 
|| JUNIOR FASHIONS 


ins Mildred Graves Ryan 
ife€ - 

Pins for the first time is a book on clothing that interprets the problems of the junior-high- 
school girl from her own point of view. Since most young girls in beginning clothing are 
interested primarily in making something for themselves, the author starts them to work on 


y 


ily 


a personally useful garment immediately and then explains the principles involved. Fifty- 


five drawings enable the student to see as well as read the necessary instructions. The 
text covers clearly the problems of correct equipment, stitches, seams, and other construc- 
on tion details, as well as line, color, economy, and taste in clothes. The informal, chatty 
” manner in which the book is written will hold the student’s interest. To be published in 


| April. 
| D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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Washington News... 





@ Extension of the Emergency Price Control 
Act, under which OPA operates, is one of the 
hottest issues in Congress. Hearings on Act 
(it expires June 30) began in Senate banking & 
currency committee Mar. 15, with Adminis- 
trator Bowles frankly admitting mistakes but 
pointing to achievements: after 53 months of 
World War II cost of living was up 26% (after 
53 months of World War I it was 65%); rise 
in food costs in War II, 56%—War I, 83%; 
rise in clothing costs, War II, 34°%—War I, 
112%. 


@Among goals of OPA foes: (1) ban subsidies; 
(2) legislate price increases for some pressure 
groups—i.e., raise milk retail price 1 to 2¢ (in- 
creases going to distributor, not producer) and 
oil retail price 35 to 75¢ a barrel; (3) kill section 
of Act giving OPA power to “eliminate & pre- 
vent profiteering”; (4) strike out “generally” 
from Act authorizing OPA to set “generally 
fair & equitable prices” (fair to the group of 
sellers considered as a whole)—result would be 
to insure profits for most inefficient operators, 
make price control unenforcible; (5) revise 
way of calculating parity prices to include 
wage rates for hired labor (Pace bill, HR1408, 
would have raised parity prices of every farm 
product by about 16%); (6) set up 5-man 
board of control over Bowles; (7) extend in- 
definitely present 60-day period for challenging 
OPA orders, delaying their applications. 


@Hearings probably will be lengthy & com- 
mittee recommendation may be decisive. 
Once bill is reported out, action is likely to be 
speedy. Act doubtless be extended; 
danger is from crippling amendments. Mem- 
bers of banking and currency committee: 
Wagner (N. Y.), Glass (Va.), Barkley (Ky.), 
Bankhead (Ala.), Maloney (Conn.), Radcliffe 
(Md.), Clark (Idaho), Tobey (N. H.), Dana- 
her (Conn.), Taft (Ohio), Thomas (Idaho), 
Butler (Neb.), Capper (Kans.), Hawkes 
(N. J.), Buck (Del.). 


will 


University of Chicago, is 
committee for 


@Hazel 
chairman 


Kyrk, 
of the program 


AHEA’s June meeting; Karen Fladoes, Chi- 
cago HEWIB, chairman of local arrangements 
@Follow-up survey of clothing shortages & 
quality deterioration launched by AHEA in 
mid-March. Again state chairmen of textiles 
& clothing picked 25 home economists to report 
situation in their sections. Aim in part: to 
check on WPB promise to get more children’s 
clothes onto market by Mar. 15. 


@Dried skim milk can now be labeled “nonfat 
dry milk solids” or “defatted milk solids.” 
Bill OK-ing new name passed Senate Feb. 21, 
got Presidential blessing Mar. 2 over protests 
of Food & Drug Administration as legislating 
for a special interest evasion of Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act (which orders that labels bear 
“the common or usual name of the food’) & 
AHEA & AAUW 


were among opponents of change of name. 


as deceiving consumers. 


@The Bureau of Human Nutrition & Home 
Economics will have $275,000 in its budget, 
62% more than in the last fiscal year, at least 
in part through efforts of AHEA and other 
women’s groups who called upon and wrote to 


Congressmen and Senators in strategic posts. 


@U. S. Office of Education school lunch bill 
now in House education committee & Senate 
committee on agriculture & forestry provides: 
that federal funds be channeled through Office 
of Education, not USDA; that 
supply up to 70% of funds needed in states 


Uncle Sam 
first year, after that 50°7; that state educa- 
tional authorities administer program, set up 
plan to insure efficiency, nutrition education, 
supervise & train personnel. 

House debate before defeat of amendment 
to Pace school lunch bill Mar. 7 by 54 to 136 
vote showed aversion to federal aid for school 
lunch programs. 


@Popular-priced snowsuits, legging sets, ski 
pants in sizes up to age 12 should be much more 
plentiful next fall & winter. 
their manufacture WPB has given priority 
assistance, bigger dye stuff quotas. 


To encourage 
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Circuit-Riding Home Economist 


ELIZABETH MAYES 


The nation rather than the county is now Miss Mayes’ “circuit.” 
She left Georgia late in December to serve in the U. S. Office of 
Education as consultant on school lunches and to co-ordinate its 
work with that of state departments of education and with 
the program of the War Food Administration, to the end that 
a sound foundation is laid for a permanent school lunch pro- 


gram. 


Miss Mayes has taught in elementary schools, high schools, 


and colleges and has also been assistant stale supervisor and 
slate supervisor of home economics education in Georgia. 


E want a county home economics 
worker who is not bound to a prescribed pro- 
gram. We want someone who will work with 
homemakers, individually in their own homes 
or in groups if necessary, to give them the as- 
sistance they need. We want someone who 
will work with schools, with teachers of home 
economics and agriculture, and who at least 
for the summer will give the major portion of 
her time to the food conservation program. 
We want such a worker free to offer aid wher- 
ever or whenever the home economics point of 
view can contribute to the progress of the 
total educational program in the county. 

The chairman of the Decatur County 
(Georgia) Board of Education thus sketched 
specifications for something new in the way of 
home economists—a sort of modern home 
economics circuit rider. When I accepted 
the offer to be that circuit-riding home econo- 
mist on June 15, 1943, the question of where 
and how to begin loomed large. 


Drawing Up Plans 


It seemed wise first to set up desirable goals 
to be accomplished, in light of the existing 


193 


situation in the county, and a program of 
work for one year in keeping with those goals 
and with the “job specifications” outlined by 
the chairman of the County Board of Educa- 
tion. These would be a kind of road map to 
guide me on my circuit. 


Goals Outlined 


Among goals outlined were a victory garden 
for every family possible and a school garden 
for every school; a food preservation plan 
drawn up by every family; full use of the 
county’s four community canneries; elimina- 
tion of food waste in homes and in public 
eating places. As means to realization of these 
goals, I listed garden clubs, homemaker clubs, 
food demonstrations, talks in women’s clubs, 
a homemaker’s column in a county newspaper, 
and purposeful conversations wherever men 
and women congregate. 

A second goal was a county-wide school 
lunch program which would make it possible 
for every school child to have a hot midday 
meal. To achieve this objective I planned to 
point out the values of a school lunch in in- 
formal conversations with patrons of the 
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canneries; in the homemaker’s column; and 
in conferences with home economics teachers, 
school administrators, and school patrons. 
School gardens and donations of canned foods 
would supply the food. Home economics 
teachers could be encouraged to acquaint 
school administrators and patrons with the 
values inherent in a well-conducted school 
lunch project. 

A third goal was a county-wide program of 
nutrition education which would reach the 
school children, adults (both men and women), 
and out-of-school youth. The children were 
to be reached through elementary school 
teachers and principals and the home eco- 
nomics teachers and through making the school 
lunch a learning experience. To reach the 
adults and out-of-school youth I planned to 
help the home economics teachers organize 
classes; I also planned to point out the pos- 
sibilities for recruiting from Red Cross nutri- 
tion and canteen classes volunteers for the 
school lunch program. I expected to accept 
as many invitations as possible to speak before 
PTA groups, women’s clubs, and garden clubs 
on planning well-balanced meals; and the 
column in the county weekly would provide an 
excellent rostrum from which to address people 
on this theme. I hoped to attend some of 
the monthly teachers’ meetings and to accom- 
pany some of the teachers on their home visits. 

A fourth goal was a vigorous, county-wide 
home economists’ organization, and as a means 
to that end I wanted to help arrange a county 
meeting at which some representative of the 
Jackson County (Florida) Home Economics 
Association might explain the work of that 
organization. 

The fifth goal was a county-wide program 
in homemaking education for adults and for 
out-of-school youth. It seemed to me that 
through the PTA, the curb market association, 
and other groups we might be able to recruit 
classes or clubs for short units of homemaking 
instruction. 
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The County Canneries 


As the canning season was at its height at 
the time of my appointment, the logical begin- 
ning was to make a survey of the four com- 
munity canneries in the county. Three of 
them were running efficiently and at full 
capacity under the leadership of teachers of 
agriculture and home economics. 

The fourth cannery was not connected with 
any school and was in the charge of a woman 
who had received practical experience as a 
paid helper in a cannery but who had a limited 
educational background and no technical train- 
ing in food preservation. The percentage of 
spoilage was high; the equipment was in need 
of repair; and the boiler was in a dangerous 
condition. 

When the news got around that the county 
had employed a home economist, my telephone 
began to ring: “I hope you’ll do something 
about the cannery. I’ve lost 80 cans of corn 
and 59 cans of peas—all the products of my 
victory garden. That means I’ve lost not only 
my money for seeds, fertilizer, and labor, but 
also the cost of the cans and hours of toil in 
that hot cannery....” “All the squash I 
canned last week spoiled....” ‘All my soup 
mixture is spoiled. My doctor says that can- 
nery is going to be the cause of sickness and 
even death unless somebody who knows some- 
thing about food preservation is put in charge.” 

The public and the County Board of Educa- 
tion believed that a home economist could 
supply the technical training and ability neces- 
sary to remedy the situation and that the new 
county home economist should take over the 
supervision of the cannery. When the Board 
of County Commissioners was informed of 
the needs, it promptly supplied funds for pur- 
chasing a new boiler, repairing the equipment, 
and renovating and painting the interior of 
the building. Before the end of the summer 
the cannery had won its way back into public 
confidence, and at the end of the summer can- 


ning season it was placed under the supervision 
of the town’s school authorities, a move which 
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Circuit-Riding Home Economist 


insured supervision by a trained person—a 
home economics teacher, or a teacher of agri- 
culture, or both. 


Laying the Foundation for Other Work 


Since I devoted four or five days each week— 
sometimes from 7:30 in the morning until 9 
in the evening—to the canning plant, food 
conservation threatened to crowd out other 
goals which had been set up for the year’s 
program of work. When the cannery re- 
opened in August, after being closed two weeks 
for the installation of the new boiler and for 
other repairs, and women and families began 
again to come regularly with vegetables and 
fruits to be canned, there were many opportu- 
nities for informal nutrition education and for 
laying the foundations for future activities. 

The relation of food to health, the possi- 
bilities of giving help with homemaking prob- 
lems through homemaker’s clubs or adult 
classes in homemaking, the importance of a 
hot lunch for all school children, and possible 
procedures for starting and supporting a hot 
school lunch program were topics of conversa- 
tion with patrons at the cannery; posters 
displayed from time to time on the walls of 
the cannery served to emphasize points made 
in the conversations. The questions raised in 
these discussions were weighed and discussed 
as the patrons shelled the peas, skinned the 
tomatoes, or waited for cans to be processed 
or cooled. 

The gist of these informal discussions was 
taken back to churches, to parent-teacher ses- 
sions, and to trustees’ meetings in various 
school districts. Seeds planted during the 
canning season bore fruit later when plans for 
a county-wide school lunch program were 
worked out. 


School Lunch Program 


My original goal of a county-wide school 
lunch program had seemed almost foolishly 
optimistic in light of existing conditions as 
there were few school lunchrooms in the 
county and one of these served only ‘“under- 
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privileged” children. Both WPA and NYA 
labor had been discontinued in all. People 
took it for granted that FDA aid would end 
on July 1, 1943. 

The hope was that sometime during the year 
leaders in some communities might be per- 
suaded to secure space and equipment for 
serving lunches and that donations of foods 
and volunteer labor would make possible a 
modest beginning. If successful, these pro- 
grams might inspire others. 

Late in the summer, however, news of a 
federal appropriation for the school lunch 
program changed this rather gloomy picture 
to a much brighter one. Believing that the 
school lunch is an essential part of the educa- 
tional program of the school, I promptly made 
arrangements to acquaint the school princi- 
pals with the possibilities of the new program. 
The interest and co-operation of the county 
school superintendent made it possible for me 
to explain at principals’ and teachers’ meetings 
the policies governing federal aid for securing 
food for school lunches. 

Following these meetings I visited nearly 
all the schools in the county and conferred 
with teachers and principals about getting 
needed equipment. Layouts for the school 
lunch centers were drawn to scale. As parent- 
teacher associations came to realize the possi- 
bilities in the new FDA aid, we hadmany 
meetings with their committees and groups of 
their members. As soon as schools opened, 
there were joint meetings of trustees, rep- 
resentative teachers, and school patrons at 
which community advisory committees were 
set up. The schools themselves organized 
committees of teachers or of pupils and 
teachers who helped to determine the policies 
of the school lunch program. I discussed the 
educational aspects of the school lunch with 
school staffs and with PTA groups, laying 
the foundation for further developments in 
the nutrition education program. 

In spite of difficulties in purchasing equip- 
ment and securing labor, the county school 


Within 


lunch program was soon on its way. 
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a reasonably short time seven schools were 
operating lunchrooms and four others had been 
approved for operation. The school which in 
1942-43 had fed 125 underprivileged children 
built an addition which has made it possible 
since January 1 to serve a lunch to 700 pupils. 
Other schools raised money to rent space or 
purchase equipment. Every community put 
time, money, labor, and—most important of 
all—real interest into the school lunch pro- 
gram. One school of instruction for lunch- 
room workers was held, and plans were made 
for monthly meetings for continued in-service 
training. The lunch program required approx- 
imately three-fourths of my time during the 
three months, September through November. 


Organization of Home Economics Workers 


A county-wide meeting of home economics 
workers late in September with a social hour 
for tea, brought together a group which has 
excellent prospects of developing into a county 
home economics association. At the initial 
meeting there was opportunity for me to plan 
with teachers ways in which we might work to- 
gether most effectively. There was oppor- 
tunity also for planning for the co-operation of 
teachers of home economics with the county 
chapter of the American Red Cross—to ar- 
range for Red Cross home nursing classes for 
high school pupils, for Red Cross nutrition 
and canteen classes for adults in some of the 
communities, and for some kinds of Junior 
Red Cross work. 

Discussion of ways to stimulate interest in 
projects for home production of food indicated 
that the home economics pupils were eager to 
do their part in making “food fight for free- 
dom.” 
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Appraisal 


Progress toward the goals set up last summer 
has been more rapid in some directions than 
in others. Victory gardens, for example, re- 
ceived little emphasis as my time was absorbed 
with work on the cannery and the school 
lunches. The school lunches, however, are 
certain to stimulate a considerable amount of 
school-directed gardening just as the planning 
of canning budgets will inevitably stimulate 
home gardening. 

Little apparent progress has been made 
toward organizing adult homemaking groups, 
but as I met with adult groups throughout the 
county to promote the school lunch program 
I was certain that these people—once their 
interest and confidence were secured—would 
be the nucleus for adult classes later. 

Too short a time has passed for sure evalua- 
tion of results, but I am convinced that our 
educational programs are pregnant with pos- 
sibilities for family life education, that these 
possibilities are by no means limited to what is 
commonly accepted as the field of home eco- 
nomics but are interwoven in the whole intricate 
pattern of school and community life, and that 
a county worker trained in home economics and 
experienced in school and community work, 
if given freedom to work with all groups, can 
do much to co-ordinate the efforts of many 
diverse groups and direct these efforts toward 
better home and community life. 

The necessity for continuous creative plan- 
ning, the waiting for opportune moments for 
beginnings, the standing patiently by for 
results, the constant building of new founda- 
tions for an ever-growing structure combined 
to make the role of “‘circuit-riding home 
economist” both fascinating and satisfying. 


To Draft an Action Program 


Critical wartime and postwar problems will be studied at the AHEA’s an- 
nual meeting in Chicago, June 20 to 23, and an action program for tackling 


those problems will be drafted. 


Hazel Kyrk of the University of Chicago is 


chairman of the program committee; Mrs. Annette Herr, program director. 
Other members include Marie Dye, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Frances Swain, Frances 
Zuill, Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, Hortense Hurst, Helen Stacey. 
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Guinea-Pig Home Economist 


VELMA BEAM 


Miss Beam was reared with four brothers on a North Carolina 
farm and was given her home economics training in the Woman’s 


College of the University of North Carolina. 


Before she started 


the work which she describes in this article she had taught in 
high school, had spent seven years in educational welfare work 
financed by a manufacturing company, and had served as home 
demonstration agent in a county in the flue-cured tobacco area 
of the state which had been without such a worker since 1918. 


; HE small county called Clay in the 
extreme southwest part of North Carolina has 
become a sort of experiment station for de- 
veloping projects to rebuild the soil and to 
improve living conditions for small mountain 
farm families with extremely low incomes. 

In the spring Clay County is gorgeous with 
rhododendron, Azaleas, and dogwood; in the 
fall the countryside is richly painted in russets, 
browns, and golds; and in all seasons there are 
on every side the majestic mountains, snow- 
capped in winter. 

The 2,600 inhabitants on the 850 farms are 
not much concerned about the lack of trans- 
portation facilities; one freight train and two 
busses a day serve their needs quite ade- 
quately. Three general merchandise stores, 
a drugstore, a post office, and a hardware store 
in the county seat of Hayesville furnish such 
commodities as are demanded by those who do 
not get them from their favorite mail-order 
houses. Seven rural grade schools and the 
Hayesville High School comprise the edu- 
cational system for the 1,257 children of school 
age. 

The year-round climate is unusually pleasant 
and one which should enable the farm folk 
to carry on a comfortable live-at-home pro- 
gram. But homes on the eroded hillsides are 
bare, unpainted, and poorly built, and broom 
sedge and scrub pines make but a feeble at- 
tempt to hold the top soil against the ravages 
of wind and uncontrolled water. 

Into this peaceful county there came in the 
summer of 1941 about 2,000 TVA workers to 
build the dam which was to create the Chatuge 
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Reservoir, a storage basin on the Hiawassee 
River, to help perfect a great flood-control 
program. The simple life of the people 
throughout the entire county was upset. 
Much against their wishes 92 valley farm fam- 
ilies had to be adjusted to farms made smaller 
by the encroaching waters or, even worse, to 
farms in some other section of the county. 

Anxious to give the families all the help 
possible with their readjustment problems, the 
TVA and the North Carolina Extension Serv- 
ice worked out a plan whereby both edu- 
cational and material help could be given. 
The plan included hiring me as an experimental 
guinea pig in the form of an assistant home 
demonstration agent to work with the exten- 
sion personnel already in the county. 

This article is a sort of summary of our work 
during the last two years—years which have 
been the most stimulating and enjoyable of 
my professional life. 


Training the Guinea Pig 


My work differs from that of other home 
demonstration agents in that I have no set 
number of clubs and I work with farm men as 
well as women, doing much more personal 
work than the regular agent has time for. 
When I came here early in 1942 there was no 
assistant farm agent and I worked as that as- 
sistant for six months, even to the extent of 
dispensing phosphate to the farmers from a 
freight car parked on the siding. 

Furthermore, my work is not confined to the 
relocated and readjusted families, though 
these, of course, get first consideration. 
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Regular home economics courses do not 
completely fit a woman for this type of work, 
since it requires also considerable knowledge 
of soil types, fertilizer materials, animal hus- 
bandry, and forestry as well as the home- 
making arts. This information I obtained by 
a concentrated course with W. B. Collins, the 
farm management supervisor, as instructor— 
the county’s pastures, hillsides, and croplands 
as laboratory. 


Setting Up the Test-Demonstration Program 


The basis of the resettlement work, through 
which the program spread to all parts of the 
county, was the test-demonstration program 
in which a farmer promises to work with fed- 
eral agencies and do all he can to make his 
farm a demonstration of good farm manage- 
ment and to improve the home living condi- 
tions. 

Early in 1942 the county was organized into 
thirteen watershed areas so that all the farm- 
ers of each watershed would co-operate to 
improve drainage conditions. (The Hiawasee 
River which crosses Clay County eventually 
drains into the Tennessee, which in the past 
has wrought such havoc during floods.) Each 
watershed area had a committee of three men 
and one woman elected by the farmers, the 
woman to give the ‘“‘home angle” to the entire 
program. Incidentally these meetings were 
well attended, chiefly because G. G. Farthing, 
the local county agent, who was a great asset 
in all of this work, could really play a banjo, 
and music gets our mountain folk out when all 
other methods fail! 

A county committee composed of five far- 
mers and one farm woman serves as the execu- 
tive body of the Clay County Mutual Farm 
and Home Test-Demonstration Association, 
Inc. Annual meetings of this committee with 
all members of the watershed committees unify 
the program and ensure planning on a county- 
wide basis. The local committee members 


also serve as neighborhood leaders who dis- 
tribute information to families in their respec- 
tive areas. 

The strength of such a program lies in the 
demonstrations conducted on each farm and 
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in each home, for “‘to see is to believe.” To 
secure the best demonstrations possible, we 
visit the families in order to work out good 
maps of the farm and its buildings which will 
be understood by both the Extension Service 
and the family group, to take an inventory 
of the home and the farm as it is in the begin- 
ning of the program, and to ascertain the needs 
of that particular family. With this as back- 
ground, we have worked out three-year crop 
rotations. 

Confidence and good will are firmly estab- 
lished by means of these personal contacts. 
The visits also stimulate in the families a 
strong desire to improve the scarred hillsides, 
the poor quality of livestock, and the poor liv- 
ing conditions of the family. 

After a good practical educational founda- 
tion has been laid, it is comparatively easy to 
gain co-operation to rebuild the soil so that a 
higher living standard for family and livestock 
can be secured. Once the people grasp the 
truth and the implications of the statement 
that we are all entirely dependent upon the 
six-inch film of top soil, they find it a pleasure 
to make plans to save and improve that 
precious film of earth. It is gratifying to note 
the eagerness of the women and girls to learn 
how to rebuild the soil and improve the live- 
stock. 

By the same token it is pleasant to see that 
the men are interested in the many contribu- 
tions they can make to bettering home living 
conditions. Since the homes are so thoroughly 
inconvenient and uncomfortable, and since 
changes must come slowly, we usually select 
one home improvement at a time to aim at. 
The convenient kitchen is always first, of 
course. Last year we emphasized storage 
space, and this year we are working on laundry 
facilities. 

Such farm and home activities are more 
eagerly seized upon by relocated families than 
by those whose farms were untouched by TVA, 
for the former have been jostled out of their 
apathy by the sudden change in their location 
and out of lifelong habits of thinking that 
“What was good enough for grandpap is good 
enough for me!” 
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Guinea-Pig Home Economist 


By their own requests and their own efforts 
to qualify themselves for this role, 61 of the 
92 relocated families are now test-demonstra- 
tion farm families. Suggestions made during 
personal visits have already led to dramatic 
changes on many farms. 


In the Lick-Log-Elf Area 


The Beverly Blankenships, a young relo- 
cated family of three in the Lick-Log-Elf area, 
who did their own carpentering, deserve a great 
deal of credit for following recommendations 
practically to the letter. Their house was 
moved out of the reservoir area to a hillside site 
nearby. 

From the cash income Mr. Blankenship re- 
ceived from working on the Chatuge Dam 
project he was enabled to make the following 
improvements: he ceiled the entire house with 
sheet rock, painted the outside, built and 
screened in a front and back porch of proper 
widths for convenience and comfort, built 
double floors, made built-in kitchen cabinets 
according to plans furnished by the Extension 
Service, installed water by gravity from a 
spring, underpinned the house and made steps 
of rock and cement, and constructed a rock 
and concrete storage house easily accessible 
to the back porch. 


In the Oak Forest and Scroughtown Areas 


The Ed L. Crawfords, another relocated 
family, who live in the Oak Forest neighbor- 
hood, bought an old run-down-at-the-heels 
house and made it into a livable, attractive, 
convenient home. Some of its best features 
are the wide front porch on which they can 
really live much of the year, and a wide, con- 
crete-floored, screened-in back porch, where 
most of the household tasks can be done in 
cool comfort during hot days. On this porch 
is the well from which water will be drawn 
until electricity can be obtained and an electric 
pump installed. In the kitchen well-planned 
cabinets make housework a joy. Wasted 
space elsewhere has been converted into 
closets, much needed by Mrs. Crawford and 
her teen-age daughters. 
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The Dewey Nichols, relocated in the 
Scroughtown area, requested help in planning 
a new house last year Good insulation, 
plenty of storage space for clothing and food, 
double floors, and a good floor finish were the 
characteristics which Mrs. Nichols most de- 
sired. She now has them in an attractive little 
white house. Many improvements are still 
needed, however, as in all the other homes, and 
these will be made during the coming months. 


Two Other Relocated Families 


The John Gibbeys, relocated in the Tusquit- 
tee area, got help on finishing floors and build- 
ing extra bedrooms and a bath, a work porch 
off the kitchen, and kitchen cabinets. Mr. 
Gibbey is the owner of a sawmill which takes 
a great deal of his time, but he plans to con- 
tinue improvements on his house until it is 
convenient and comfortable. 

The Bayse McClures, a typical small farm 
family, relocated in the Hayesville area, have 
accomplished much in the last two years. 
Both the 10-year-old boy and his 12-year-old 
brother enter eagerly into all plans, assuming 
many responsibilities for household tasks as 
well as for their 4-H club project of a purebred 
OIC brood sow. Their records on this project 
showed a profit of $62 in 1943. 

The parents set the pace for the two boys by 
keeping their own farm and home records, 
which show over a one year period a substan- 
tial increase in inventory of farm buildings, 
feed and food supplies, and purebred livestock. 
This family group is also drawing house plans 
on which they have sought the advice of 
Pauline E. Gordon, state house furnishings and 
home management specialist. 

With such wide-awake families as these— 
no longer resentful of the coming of the TVA— 
to lead, this isolated little county in a few years 
may demonstrate that ‘‘if you take care of the 
soil, the soil will take care of you.” Through 
knowledge of home and farm problems and 
through wise use of this knowledge, our simple 
folk, who love the soil, will do their share to 
insure the world that most basic of the four 
freedoms—freedom from want. 





A Co-operative Cost-of-Living Study 


Miss Becker left the New York City Department of Public Welfare 
and Board of Child Welfare in 1942 for her present work as 
consultant in home economics for the Virginia Department of Public 


Welfare. 


Before Miss Creighton became supervisor of home economics 


education in Virginia in 1932 she had been district home demon- 
stration agent and supervisor of extension work in North Carolina. 


As Reported by a Public Welfare Worker 


The Virginia Department of Public Welfare 
added a home economist to the state staff 
in 1942. The first and most important assign- 
ment given me as that home economist was to 
set up standards and to collect cost figures for 
such budgetary items as food, clothing, per- 
sonal incidentals, and household supplies. 

As intimate knowledge of the food products 
of the state and their availability and of the 
food habits of the people was essential, I 
realized that an advisory committee of home 
economists with state-wide experience would 
be of inestimable assistance in arriving at a 
plan of work that would be suitable for state- 
wide use. Such a committee was promptly 
set up. Its members were Martha Creighton, 
state supervisor of home economics education; 
Mrs. Sally Ann Kurka, nutritionist, State De- 
partment of Health; Vivian Waters, home 
management supervisor, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration; Miriam Lawrence, Extension 
Service. Wemet irregularly—aboutanaverage 
of once a month—over an eight-month period. 


Rehearsal in Richmond 


Work on the state cost figures was inter- 
rupted by the urgent need of the city of 
Richmond for new cost figures to be used con- 
currently with the revision of all its budgets. 
Since there was only one state home economist 
and the Richmond office was understaffed, the 
service bureau of the Office of Civilian Defense 
provided volunteers to work under supervision 
on collecting price figures. 

This project gave us a chance to experiment 


ELENA BECKER 


with the instructions and forms prepared for 
state use. As the distribution of the Rich- 
mond case load fell into seven areas, assign- 
ments were made to those localities. The 
OCD volunteers received instructions as to 
types of stores to be visited, food items to be 
selected, and grades and sizes to be priced. 
Each worker carried a letter of authorization 
to use if store managers questioned the reason 
for the pricing. All of this procedure was good 
preparation for the state-wide pricing to come. 

The OCD gave its services wholly as a civic 
contribution. The women who participated 
were interested in their experiences but re- 
ceived no formal education along with the 
work. As the experiment showed that forms 
and instructions were satisfactory, the next 
step was to find machinery for the state price 
collection. Virginia can be divided into 
natural geographical areas or into sections by 
industrial activities or by population groups; 
all of these were considered. Whatever the 
criteria used for dividing up the state, a short- 
age of welfare staff in every area was a handi- 
cap to plans for marshaling forces. 


Help from Eight Colleges 


Miss Creighton offered a way out when she 
suggested that the home economics depart- 
ments in the six state teachers colleges which 
she supervises, might use the project in their 
teaching. This suggestion met with approval, 
as the colleges are scattered throughout the 
state in areas representing a variety of condi- 
tions: Mary Washington College in Fredericks- 
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A Co-operative Cost-of-Living Study 


burg, which is in the midst of military training 
camps; Radford State Teachers College in 
Radford, which has seen radical changes of 
population due to a war industry; Madison 
State Teachers College in Harrisonburg which 
is removed from significant war activities; and 
the other three in Farmville, Petersburg, and 
Williamsburg. We enlisted the co-operation 
of the home economics departments of these 
six colleges and of two others—the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Bridgewater Col- 
lege, a private school. 

This plan not only insured having the price 
collection conducted under careful supervision 
but it gave the State Department of Public 
Welfare an opportunity to familiarize stu- 
dents—future citizens of the state—with some 
phases of its work. In some instances, as the 
home economist of the Department of Public 
Welfare, I interpreted to the students the 
activities of that agency and the relation of 
the pricing project to its work. 

Too few college students have a chance to 
learn, through personal contact, of the func- 
tions, activities, and potentialities of such 
agencies with which many of them will work 
after graduation. Teachers and welfare work- 
ers have a responsibility in helping students 
get firsthand knowledge of such work. 


By-Products of the Study 


The success of the project carried out by the 
Virginia Department of Public Welfare and 
the home economics departments of the eight 
colleges indicates something of what might 
be accomplished in other states through school- 
agency co-operation. 

Students who helped collect prices not only 
gained in understanding and appreciation of 


As Viewed by an Educator 


One of the difficulties home economists al- 
ways face in working on, writing about, or 
talking about raising standards of living is the 
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the work of public welfare departments but 
they also became more aware of living condi- 
tions of low-income families, under which only 
the bare essentials of life can be provided and 
under which no provision can be made for 
future security. City-bred students learned 
something of living conditions of country client 
families; students reared in the country 
gained correspondingly in understanding of 
problems of city families. 

The study also lent itself to consideration 
of consumer problems in economically depend- 
ent families and in those with extremely low 
incomes. Planning essential clothing or house- 
hold furnishing for such households brings 
realization of the practical problems with which 
such families must wrestle. 

Such a study could provide valuable proj- 
ects for classes, such as working out ways 
to introduce new foods and flavors to families 
accustomed to limited food selection and in- 
expensive ways to supply dietary deficiencies, 
Another student problem which could have 
been assigned us was to translate special diet 
requests, which specify expensive foods, into 
an inexpensive dietary treatment. 

Home economics teachers working with state 
or local agencies would doubtless think of 
numerous other practical problems which 
would give classes understanding of services 
available and of “how the other half lives,” 
as well as provide information as to the work 
done in one field of home economics. 

The fine co-operation of agencies in this 
state and the interesting and profitable ex- 
perience that this agency has had with the 
eight colleges gives some slight indication of 
what can be done when there is mutual 
understanding. 


MARTHA CREIGHTON 


absence of specific, concrete standards of what 
constitutes minimum necessities of living. 
The National Research Council has sup- 
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plied us with the minimum essentials of a 
nutritionally adequate diet. So far as the 
other necessities of living, such as family 
clothing, housing, household equipment, fur- 
nishings, and so on, are concerned, no research 
has been done on minimum essentials; and 
home economists lack a sound basis for work 
on family problems in these areas. 

When the opportunity arose, therefore, to 
work on this problem with Elena Becker and 
a group of home economists holding key posi- 
tions in Virginia, as the state supervisor of 
home economics education, I welcomed it as 
a means of developing a more effective home- 
making education program. 


What Are Living Essentials? 


Our agreements as to essential items in the 
areas of food, clothing, personal incidentals, 
household supplies, and household operation 
were reached through the judgment and ex- 
perience not only of the home economists but 
also of representatives of various welfare 
agencies throughout the country. Although 
these agreements may not have been highly 
scientific, except for the food items, which of 
course were based on the findings of the Na- 
tional Research Council, they spring from 
Virginia patterns of living and, so far as this 
particular state is concerned, offer a workable 
basis for determining minimum essentials for 
living in Virginia. As such, they contribute 
invaluable source material for use by welfare 
agencies, home economists, and other agencies 
in the state, educational or otherwise, seeking 
to improve standards of living. 


Student Participation 


College participation in this project offered 
the students an opportunity to gain first-hand 
knowledge of today’s consumer problems. 
Although its original purpose was to help local 
boards of public welfare determine the extent 
of aid needed by families who were at that 
time receiving public assistance, it supplied 
invaluable information for the student of 
home economics working on a great variety of 
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problems in family life. It should be con- 
sidered basic information to be made available 
and used by all students who are preparing 
to teach. 

The State Teachers College at Radford 
interestingly reported using the food allowance 
of $11 per person per month as the basis for 
planning meals in the home management house 
and further added that through careful menu 
planning and preparation of the foods in a 
variety of palatable forms, residents of the 
home management house found the meals as 
satisfying and pleasing as some they have had 
on a higher cost level. 

Ata recent meeting of the College and super- 
visory staffs in home economics at which a 
discussion of this study was held, one of the 
points brought out was that not only families 
receiving public assistance are in need of edu- 
cation as to how to provide these essentials 
on their allowance but also thousands of low- 
income families not receiving public assistance 
need our help in utilizing this information. 
Because children of these families rarely if 
ever reach high school and vocational home- 
making classes, an attack on this problem 
should be made in the elementary schools as 
well as in the high school classes. Many 
children, 10, 11, and 12 years of age, now are 
carrying heavy responsibilities for spending 
the family income. Information supplied by 
the State Department of Public Welfare or 
by home economics departments could be 
utilized by the elementary teacher in helping 
her pupils solve problems they have in buying 
for the family. For the young war bride or 
mother, education as to ways to satisfy family 
needs on these allowances should be valuable. 

This is only one instance of how several 
agencies have worked together to solve a 
common problem. It is certain that the public 
interest can be served in more and more effec- 
tive ways if various public service groups will 
get together, pool their knowledge and ex- 
periences, and seek effective ways of helping 
families solve their problems. 
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» | Nutrition Work to the South of Us 


yle 
ng Miss Hoerner is head of the home economics work at the Cran- 
don Institute in Montevideo, and Miss Leith is the sutritionist 

rd in the Food Supply Division of the Institute of Inter-American 

oo Affairs with headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. Miss Hoerner 

ond had taught five years in a girls’ school in West Africa and had 
- been head of the home economics department of Otterbein Col- 
on lege in Ohio for 12 years before she went to Uruguay in 1937. 

. Miss Leith spent much of her childhood in Brazil but received 
he her formal education in the USA. She then taught home economics 

e at Colegio Bennett in Brazil but came back to the United States 

ad to secure her MS at Iowa State College in 1942. She re- 

" turned to Brazil in July 1943 to carry on work in nutrition. 

© | In Uruguay 

LENA MAY HOERNER 
u- 

us Uruguay, the country sometimes called the preparation of diets for health and for the 
w- the Denmark of Latin America, has begun correction of the more common diseases. 
ee to be nutrition conscious. Crandon Insti- Seven of the class of 16 came 100 miles once 
a. tute of Montevideo has the only home a week for 30 weeks from the Department (or 
if economics department in Uruguay organized State) of Colonia for that course. All seven 
ie on a basis comparable to home economics in are teachers in the Escuelas del Hogar (schools 
= the USA and has an enrollment of 580 stu- of homemaking) which are a unique feature of 
as dents, 440 of them girls, in its elementary and the Department of Colonia. Sefiora Anna 
uy secondary school grades. All the girls get a Armand Ugon de Tron has been the moving 
re general course in home economics the first spirit back of these schools. 

ng two years of high school and may choose be- 

aw : : i . Classes in Milk Centers 

»y tween commercial courses and home economics 

or courses during the last two years. Dr. Bauza, the head of the child welfare 
be The outstanding work of the home economics council in Uruguay, asked us also to conduct 
ng department, however, is carried on with adults classes in the Gotas de Leche (centers for milk 
ng rather than with students. Gradually we have distribution), where poor women bring their 
or extended our work into the community, and small children for free health checkup and for 
ly some phases of our activities may be of in- free milk. There are 19 of them in Monte- 
le. terest to home economists in the USA. video, each one with a doctor in attendance 
al and with one or two women on the staff who 
" Courses for Nurses, Teachers keep in touch with the mothers and check on 
™ A course in nutrition and foods has been the children. 

me given for four years for the Nery School of Dr. Bauza wished eight lessons given in each 
‘ll Nurses, which trains women for work in the Gota de Leche, two a week for four weeks. 
national Department of Public Health. These This series was given three times. We or- 
sd women go out as head nurses and as super-_ ganized the work around the food requirements 
8 visors in hospitals all over the country. of a family of five, two adults and three 





Crandon has offered basic nutrition classes 
for several years, but this year we organized 
a more advanced course which we built around 


children, for one day, checking carefully on 
total requirements and keeping the cost of food 
at 1 to 1.25 pesos per day, or 20 to 25 cente- 
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simos per person. The average income of this 
group falls between 60 and 70 pesos per month. 
We were careful to use foods in season and to 
have the principal dishes demonstrated at each 
lesson those which would show the use of the 
fireless cooker whenever possible because of 
the great scarcity of fuel. We emphasized 
the needs of children, simplicity of preparation, 
and the use of vegetables and whole cereals. 
Each of the eight lessons was equally carefully 
planned. Dr. Bauz4 showed much interest in 
and satisfaction with our plans and the work 
accomplished. From 40 to 100 persons at- 
tended each class. 


Fireless Cooker Demonstrations 

A public-spirited citizen of Uruguay, Sefior 
Buenaventura Caviglia, one of whose hobbies 
is the fireless cooker, asked us to aid in the 
translation of U. S. government bulletins on 
fireless cookers, which he then printed at his 
own personal expense. This simple request 
lead us ultimately into giving in the city 60 
demonstrations of the use of the fireless cooker; 
we gave about a dozen others privately. 

Because of severe drought last summer, 
meat was scarce and expensive, a real calamity 
in one of the heaviest meat-eating countries in 
the world. The potatocrop had failed. There 
is no natural fuel in Uruguay and importa- 
tions were very low because of submarine 
warfare. We considered all these factors as 
we worked up our demonstration: reducing 
the quantity of meat and substituting beans, 
using sweet potatoes and other vegetables 
produced in abundance, keeping the cost of 
food to between 20 and 25 centesimos per 
person per day, and preparing all dishes for 
the day in simple fireless cookers made of 
boxes lined with newspapers to fit any kettle 
the family might happen to have. 

Printed instructions and recipes were given 
to the people, and charts and several types of 
fireless cookers were shown. One cooker was 


made before the group and given away, along 
with the soup made in it for the demonstra- 
tion. Rice with milk was also prepared, and 
a bean and meat stew and a soup had been 
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made beforehand. Each person present tasted 
all three of these dishes, which were served 
hot directly from the cookers. We had trained 
14 women as demonstrators, and while they 
worked they gave information on nutrition, 
as well as discussing methods of food prep- 
aration. 

The city appropriated 10,000 pesos for this 
project, through which two demonstrations 
a day were given from the middle of November 
to the end of December to groups of from 30 
to 75 persons in rooms where the city dis- 
tributes milk, fuel, and meat to those who earn 
less than a certain wage. We also gave these 
demonstrations in the Gotas de Leche and in 
centers of the Asociaci6n Uruguaya de Pro- 
teccién a la Infancia, which feeds children 
from the public schools every day. In six 
weeks we have used only about 500 pesos of 
the city’s appropriation—for food, the cookers, 
equipment, and pay for the demonstrators; 
therefore, funds are still available to continue 
the work. 

The meat, fuel, and potato shortage is a 
problem throughout the nation. Eighteen of 
the 19 governors of the departments of Uruguay 
who met in Montevideo last August came to 
Crandon to see the cookers and a demonstra- 
tion we had prepared for them. As a result 
of this publicity, three of the 19 departments 
sent to us nine women to be trained to put on 
demonstrations in their cities and towns. It 
was difficult to give as much training in nu- 
trition as we would have liked to this group, 
but fortunately women of maturity and in- 
telligence and with practical knowledge of 
foods were sent to us. From one of these 
departments we have had an excellent report 
of the work done with groups of one to two 
hundred who attended their demonstrations. 


Projects in Other Schools 


Another Crandon project is teaching home- 
making education in a community school 
about 75 miles from us. The school developed 
from an interesting restaurant run by Sefior 
Lusiardo on one of the main highways of 
Uruguay. He became so interested in the 
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Nutrition Work to the South of Us 


people around him that he opened a school in 
his restaurant and for some years even fed the 
children there. Finally he secured the govern- 
ment support needed and built a fine com- 
munity school. Then he wanted a home- 
making program in the school and when he 
asked us for help with it, we sent one of our 
teachers out one day a week to give it. 

Sefior Lusiardo’s sister Marisa is a graduate 
of Crandon with several years of study in the 
USA, and she has opened a school for spastic 
paralytic children in Montevideo. After two 
years of very successful work she wished to 
open a dining room which would be a teaching 
as well as a nutrition project for her children. 
One of our Crandon graduates became in- 
terested, and we built plans around the needs 
of each individual child, with a careful study 
of the home situation, including food habits 
and weight. 

As the dining room has been operating only 
three months, it is too early to say what 
nutritional effect we have had, but the psycho- 
logical results of eating together in a normal 
atmosphere are already evident. Six teachers 
and several mothers of children in this school 
have come to us for a series of lectures on 
nutrition. 


YW, Methodist Courses, Books 


Another adult project of the Crandon In- 
stitute which has been carried on several 
years is in one of the poorest sections of the 
city where one of our Methodist deaconesses, 
also a Crandon girl, is working. We have 
sent one of our teachers once a week to work 
with her, and the result has been better food 
standards, more interest in cleanliness and 
more attractive homes, with more vegetable 
gardening. The women have even attempted 


In Brazil 


In order to grasp fully the enormity of 
Brazil’s nutrition problem, you need to recall 
that in spite of being the largest country in 
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simple suppers for groups of 50 to 60 in their 
church—something they have never thought 
of doing before. 

One of our teachers has also conducted 
nutrition classes in the YWCA. Beginning 
this spring we hope to have a student of ours 
in charge of a small YWCA tearoom under 
our supervision. 

From 100 to 200 women come to Crandon 
annually for courses in such fields as foods, 
nutrition, child development, home manage- 
ment, and clothing. The foods classes are the 
most popular; they attract women of the 
upper social group who are especially interested 
in learning how to make such North American 
foods as cakes, bread, baking powder breads, 
and candies. The foods work is given in 
small units of two to eight lessons each. Each 
person must register for one unit at a time. 
There is individual preparation of food after 
the unit is opened, with a demonstration of the 
typical foods of the unit. The fee charged 
for this work covers the cost of the food, the 
printing of materials, the salaries of two as- 
sistants, and a maid and other minor expenses. 
This is the only remuneration Crandon has 
received for any of its community work. 

The international copyright laws have made 
it difficult to go ahead with translation of 
books, but early in 1944 we hope to print our 
first translation of a North American book 
on food and nutrition. 

Teacher training, candy making, sewing, 
cleaning and renovation, general advice on 
child problems, and dining room and cooking 
problems are also a part of the home economics 
work at Crandon. In all, we hope we are 
contributing to a better way of life in family 
relations, community living, and international 


good will. 


AGNES JUNE LEITH 


the western hemisphere—8 per cent larger 
than the USA—Brazil has more than three- 
fourths of her population concentrated on her 
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narrow strip of coast line. Furthermore, 
transportation in the interior of the country is 
extremely difficult, except between widely 
separated localities connected by air lines. 
Remember also that because of the war effort 
great numbers of troops, miners, and rubber 
workers are congregated in districts which 
in many cases have previously been sparsely 
populated. 

It is therefore apparent that the nutrition 
problem in Brazil has two distinct aspects: 
(1) emergency feeding of war workers and 
troops and (2) the long-term problem of nu- 
trition for the masses of people. The war 
workers and troops must be given food ade- 
quate both as to quantity and quality but 
without draining away from civilians the 
food supply they need. In feeding those who 
are doing essential work there is the dual 
problem of furnishing food and of guiding 
them in choice of the right kind of food. 

The supply of food can be, and in some in- 
stances is being, taken care of by one or both 
of the following methods: by initiating new 
production in the locality if natural condi- 
tions are favorable, and by bringing in food 
from other regions. 

The problem of feeding troops and war 
workers—on the rubber plantations and in 
the mines—right now is the most dramatic 
and urgent of the nation’s nutrition problems, 
but thoughtful Brazilians recognize that the 
greater need is for improvement of the nu- 
tritional status of the masses of the people. 
The stunted growth of the populace, especially 
in some sections of the North, widespread 
deficiency diseases, general poor health, and 
the high mortality rate among children give 
clear evidence of this need. 


Why Malnutrition, Ill Health? 


These conditions appear to trace to three 
causes: an insufficient food supply, depressed 
social and economic conditions, and lack of 
nutrition education. 

And why is the food supply of Brazil in- 
adequate? Here again there are three causes: 
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lack of knowledge of efficient, modern farming 
methods; lack of adequate transportation 
facilities; an insufficient supply of farm labor. 

In some regions soil and climatic conditions 
prevent production of an adequate food supply; 
in other regions natural conditions are so 
favorable that a tremendous increase in food 
production could be achieved with up-to-date 
farming methods and with adequate trans- 
portation facilities. 

Brazil’s transportation problem is enor- 
mous. The warhasparalyzed coastal steamship 
traffic. River transportation leaves a large 
area untouched. Air transportation, which is 
developing rapidly, cannot alone solve the 
problem. What Brazil needs is more and 
better roads and railroads throughout her vast 
interior country. But the great stretches of 
unpopulated hinterland make the building of 
railways across these regions a poor invest- 
ment of capital. What railways there are 
cover miles and miles without a single station 
offering freight; freight rates, as a result, are 
high and schedules erratic. A system of air 
transports and trucks might supplement these 
railways until population increased sufficiently 
to make extension of railway lines economi- 
cally sound. 


Wanted: Farm Labor 


The inadequate supply of farm labor is also 
a barrier to an increase of food production, 
especially in the North. Each year large 
numbers migrate from the North to the South, 
where living conditions and wages are better; 
to the Amazon region for tapping rubber trees, 
which is very profitable at present; or to the 
cities, where the new social security laws 
promise improved standards of living. As 
there is not enough farm labor to produce the 
food needed by all the people in Brazil, the 
price of what food is grown becomes increas- 
ingly higher. 

And when people haven’t sufficient money 
to buy the food needed, even education and 
guidance will not secure for them an adequate 
diet. Basically, then, Brazil’s problem is 
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social and economic, and only a general change 
in the national economy can solve the problem. 
Recent reforms, such as setting ceiling prices 
and a higher minimum wage for industrial 
workers, however, are contributing to better 
conditions in cities and suburbs. 


Nutrition Education Needed 


Though present economic conditions place 
grave limitations upon any program of nu- 
trition education, some work along this line 
is being undertaken. In the cities, modern 
nonprofit restaurants for workers, nutrition 
classes, home visitation, and propaganda are 
contributing to improved nutritional status 
among those who are reached. 

The Food Supply Division of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs has joined forces 
with various Brazilian agencies to carry out a 
vigorous program of nutrition education. 
Among the projects is a six-and-a-half-month 
course which started August 16, 1943, in 
Rio de Janeiro to train young women from all 
over Brazil for practical nutrition work in 
government agencies. The training includes 
some practical experience as well as classroom 
instruction in nutrition, dietetics, food prepa- 
ration, hygiene, and social service. The 
fellowships and traveling expenses of the stu- 
dents are paid by the Brazilian-American Food 
Commission. The co-operating agency is 
the Ministry of Labor. 

A second project in Rio de Janeiro was a 
nine-lecture course on practical nutrition for 
municipal public health nurses. Testimony 
as to interest aroused by the series of lectures 
is given in the fact that 45 heard the first 
talk, 75 the final one. 


Brazil’s Home Economics Extension Work 


Home economics extension work is also being 
started in Brazil through a one-year training 
course for girls, which is being set up by the 
Brazilian-American Food Commission in co- 
operation with an industrial feeding service in 
the Ministry of Labor. Bidding for construc- 
tion of the building for the training school was 
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opened late in December. The course gives 
training in foods, nutrition, hygiene, child care, 
and supervised extension work. 

These extension women will work in small 
interior towns, teaching housewives how best 
to utilize local products in feeding their families 
and working hand in hand with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service in promoting produc- 
tion of the most nutritive foods. It will take 
years to train a sufficient number of young 
women to carry on this work throughout this 
huge country and to organize a service that will 
reach all regions. But even during the train- 
ing process, knowledge of what to eat and how 
best to prepare it will be gradually and 
thoroughly disseminated throughout Brazil. 

The same two agencies are planning to 
launch a low-cost feeding project in a quartz 
crystal mining area in northwestern Bahia. 
When two of us visited the region we found 
almost unbelievably bad conditions of food, 
water, and sanitation, but now a low-cost 
restaurant and grocery store have been set up 
for the miners and their families. The U. S. 
Commercial Company, the mine owners, and 
the municipality of Sento Sé are helping to 
improve conditions. 

The Brazilian-American Food Commission, 
in collaboration with a Brazilian public health 
service, has sent two Brazilian nutritionists 
into the migration camps for rubber workers 
heading for the Amazon. The two women 
have directed mass feeding and such other 
projects as a school lunch program, the feeding 
in camp infirmaries, and various other nutrition 
activities in Belem and Fortaleza. 

Two new pieces of nutrition literature will 
contribute considerably to our educational 
work: a Brazilian version of Vita-Min-Go and 
a new foods and nutrition textbook in Portu- 
guese. The game has been adapted to 
Brazilian foods and translated into Portuguese 
and will be used first with primary school 
teachers and their pupils. The book is by 
Maud A. Mathis, a U. S. home economist who 
has worked in Brazil for many years. 

Some much needed experimental work has 
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been done with dried skim milk and with 
Brazil-nut oil and meal. Dra. Maria Louisa 
de Oliva Costa has developed several satis- 
factory recipes for use of the skim milk which 
the Food Commission furnished for distribu- 
tion to rubber workers in the migration camps. 
Both she and Dra. Clara Sambaqui have 
carried out research on the Brazil nut, which 
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contains one of the best known of vegetable 
proteins. An attempt is being made to fortify 
Brazilian breads through incorporation of 
some Brazil-nut meal. 

Possibilities for nutrition work in Brazil are 
infinite, and on the development of these 
possibilities depends in large part the health 
and well-being of her people. 








Housing for the Lowest Income Group 


Recently public housing has been roundly condemned and its liquidation 
demanded by the National Association of Real Estate Boards, the National 
Association of Home Builders. . . .It is said that construction costs have been 
exorbitant. The average per dwelling unit cost has been $4,718, which is not 
the cost of the structure alone but the cost of over-valued land, a small admin- 
istration cost, the architects’ and engineers’ fees, all site improvements, com- 
munity buildings, playgrounds, landscaped areas, the cost of the original tenant 
selection in order to keep out of competition with private enterprise. We 
challenge our friends to do any better. 

It is further charged that the shelter provided has not served those with the 
greatest need. None of the tenants in public housing were accepted for ad- 
mission unless they had incomes well below those which would enable them to 
pay economic rents and unless they lived in substandard housing. We keep 
records and they can be examined. 

It is true that during the war, housing authorities in areas of critical housing 
shortage have generally permitted their residents to remain in public housing 
even when their incomes have increased beyond the point where normally they 
would be required to move out. But these local authorities thought that they 
could best serve the war effort by allowing war workers to remain decently 
housed when there was no place else for them to go. If that was wrong, let our 
critics make the most of it. 

We are accused of not having cleared the slums. Did they expect us to clear 
the slums with $800,000,000? Did they expect us to pay fantastic prices for 
built up slum land (which has been done in many, many cases) when there were 
available vacant and waste lands at prices representing large savings? Further- 
more, one substandard dwelling comes down for every standard one we build, 
except during the war when there would be no place for the occupant of such a 
dwelling to go... . 

It is proposed that . . . the lowest income group could be housed in old, but 
rehabilitated areas and structures . . . [but] actual studies of rehabilitation proj- 
ects have not been encouraging [as regards long range economy]. In my own 
city (Pittsburgh) independent studies of a most promising rehabilitation area. . . 
produced an initial dwelling unit cost approximately $1,000 higher than the 
cost of building new structures and a very much higher long-term maintenance 
and operation cost. It was therefore dismissed as being too expensive for the 
purpose.—Dnr. B. J. Hovpe, National Conference on Postwar Housing, Chicago, 
March 9, 1944. 
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Helping Young People Solve Thezr Problems 


MAY VAN DEUSEN 


Miss Van Deusen is a supervising teacher in home economics edu- 
cation for Oregon State College and has written various articles 
on working in a community home economics program. Her MS 
degree in home economics education is from Colorado State College. 


ODAY when young people are be- 
ing subjected to terrific stresses and strains, 
they need guidance in understanding human 
behavior—their own as well as that of their 
associates; they also need opportunities for 
democratic experience in their daily living if 
they are to cope with wartime problems and 
develop a sound philosophy of life. 


Emphasis on Family Relations 


Now, when educators in all fields are exam- 
ining curricula to determine whether programs 
meet adolescent needs, the high school home 
economics teacher should ask herself: What 
changes in homemaking work are needed? 
Should there be greater emphasis on family 
relations, with more classroom time allotted 
to the discussion of teen-age experiences and 
problems? 

3elieving that such an emphasis is greatly 
needed today, I have worked out a technique 
for presentation of such units which has been 
used with a reasonable amount of success by 
our student teachers. 

The technique was first developed in a 
sophomore homemaking class in which stu- 
dents had said that they wanted discussion of 
the problems of adolescence. These students 
were asked to formulate the objectives they 
wished to achieve through a unit on adolescent 
problems and to plan how they would bring 
them about. 

Pupil planning resulted in a statement of 
the aim as: “to develop a desire to make fam- 
ily life the best.”” The students then listed as 
their objectives: to understand how emotions 
are controlled, to gain an understanding in 
family living in order that we may have more 
patience when problems arise, to understand 


why family members should be independent, 
to realize that family members should share 
in household duties, to understand why a girl 
should confide in her parents and to develop 
ability to confide in parents when problems 
arise, and finally, to understand problems 
common in family living and how to co-operate 
with parents to solve these problems. 

Next they listed questions that they wanted 
discussed: 


How can home work be shared? When should a 
teen-age girl share her pleasures? How can courtesy 
be developed within the home? How can the problem 
of family members having their favorite radio programs 
be solved? When and how should a family take a 
vacation? How can a mother, be approached with 
personal teen-age problems? How shall the family 
budget be divided for clothes? How can family mem- 
bers be told they are doing wrong without arousing 
resentment? What is a person’s “personal” curfew 
hour? Should a little brother or sister be taken to the 
show? How can young children be kept out of the 
personal things of others? When should a high school 
girl be permitted to drive a car? How can respect 
for the rights of others be developed? Should a girl 
understand finances in order to realize the share that is 
rightly hers to be used for recreation? How can fam- 
ily members be helped to develop more understanding 
of a girl’s problems when she is learning to cook? 


Pupil-Planned Procedure 


Study of the above questions reveals that 
adolescents are aware of the problems which 
psychologists agree they need guidance in 
solving. Group discussion will achieve the 
objectives set up for the unit. 

Girls are quite naturally more enthusiastic 
about a unit when they take an active part in 
planning it and have most of the responsibility 
for the class. Therefore, after they had 
stated their problems, they themselves planned 
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the procedure to be used. They divided the 
class into committees, to each of which they 
gave these directions: 

(1) Select a problem. 

(2) Discuss it and make preliminary plans 
for solving it. 

(3) Read library references on the subject. 
(4) Meet again as a committee and plan how 
to present the material to the class in some 
novel or creative manner. 

(5) After the committee report, lead an infor- 
mal group discussion of the problem and use 
reference material to defend your beliefs. 

(6) Through constructive group thinking, 
come to some understanding of the situation. 

In this procedure the teacher apparently 
does little; actually she has carefully though 
indirectly planned the work. Good supple- 
mentary material on adolescent problems must 
be available, and students must be given suffi- 
cient time for preparation. During the super- 
vised study period the teacher moves about 
the room, giving helpful suggestions, encourag- 
ing creative work, and if necessary asking 
questions to guide thinking toward a solution. 

When the committee presents the findings 
to the group, the teacher assumes the role of a 
class member and avoids having the attention 
of the others focused on her. However, she 
should be ready to suggest thought-provoking 
questions, problems, illustrative material, and 
experiences to stimulate everyone to con- 
tribute to the discussion and direct thinking 
toward understanding the situation. It may 
take time sometimes to get active group par- 
ticipation in discussions. 

A few days before the completion of the 
project in family relations the class members 
should check their list of objectives to see if 
these have been achieved, and if not, how to 
obtain them. 


The National Conference of Social Work will be in Cleveland May 21 to 2 


with the Auditorium as headquarters. 
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Mother-Daughter Meeting 


If relationships are to be improved, then the 
adults, as well as the youth of the community, 
must be educated for family living. For this 
reason, parents and young people should have 
a chance to discuss family problems together. 
To provide this opportunity, the class project 
was followed by the girls meeting with women 
in the community in an adult class, during 
which the whole group discussed ways of im- 
proving family life. 

A high school girl acted as chairman and led 
the discussion with the assistance of the other 
high school girls present. The girls were sur- 
prisingly skillful in getting from the women 
their views on teen-age situations. As a 
result of the meeting, both groups realized 
that many perplexing family situations were 
not unique but typical of those of families in 
the community. 

The night after this mixed group met, I 
overheard the following conversation as I 
chauffeured home several of the girls who had 
participated in the session: 

“T think all our mothers should attend such 
meetings. I’m going to try to get my mother 
to go the next time.” 

“It would certainly help us if our mothers 
would talk with us about our problems.” 

‘‘When I get home from school I always tell 
Mother what we did in our homemaking 
classes, and that should help.” 

As they started singing their beloved high 
school song, I thought: Who said the young 
people of today have forgotten how to think? 
.... May we, as leaders, give them a chance 
for free expression and help them understand 
present living in order that they may become 
well-balanced individuals, ready to serve their 
country in war and in peace. 


National Conference of Social Work 


27 


The AHEA’s social welfare and public 


health department will maintain a consultation service there as usual. Elena 
Becker will preside at the department’s meeting May 24 at 2 o’clock. 
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The Fourth Dimension of Good Teaching 


DOROTHY D. SCOTT, WINONA L. MORGAN, 


and RUTH T. LEHMAN 


Miss Scott gives full time to the guidance program which is de- 


scribed in this article; Dr. Morgan, half time. 


Miss Lehman 


has been carrying on various studies related to the program. 


TUDENT guidance of some kind 
has long been provided by institutions of 
higher education through administrative offices 
and personnel workers, but departments of 
instruction have been slow to recognize oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities inherent in a de- 
partmental program of guidance. In the 
concern over achieving well-planned curricula, 
well-equipped classrooms, libraries, and labora- 
tories, and an academically capable faculty, 
heads of departments and teaching staffs have 
too frequently failed to recognize a fourth 
essential, the commonness of purpose on the 
part of a teaching staff and a student body 
which can result from a sound student guidance 
program. 

Through active participation in such a 
program the college teacher achieves insight 
into the student’s experiential, social, and 
educational background and into her problems, 
goals, and needs. As a result of this insight, 
individuals rather than subject matter become 
the center of classroom interest. The depart- 
ment becomes concerned with the total de- 
velopment of its students and plans its 
curriculum so as to include in- and out-of-class 
experiences. Students become self-analytical 
and self-planning individuals who direct their 
college experiences in line with personal and 
vocational goals. 

Many of the faculty of the School of Home 
Economics at the Ohio State University are 
realizing such outcomes from the School’s 
guidance program which evolved from several 
years of work in guidance-research. It is 
based on the assumptions that student guid- 
ance is one of the duties of a subject-matter 
department and that guidance participation by 
instructors not only extends guidance oppor- 


tunities for students but is a direct means of 
improving the quality of teaching. 

The accomplishment of this goal has necessi- 
tated (1) development of a type of organization 
which makes guidance participation possible as 
part of the regular teaching schedule, (2) care- 
ful consideration of the materials essential for 
the guidance work, and (3) choice of procedures 
which insure functional guidance with a 
minimum of advisory time. 


Organization for Student Guidance 


The program was organized to provide fair 
distribution of guidance responsibilities and 
to co-ordinate and facilitate the department’s 
guidance activities. 


Distribution of Responsibility 


Most of the faculty act as general advisers 
responsible for our personal-social guidance. 
Each has 25 or 30 advisees with whom she 
works throughout their college residence. 
She uses individual counseling almost entirely 
to help each advisee (1) unify her college ex- 
periences into a meaningful whole; (2) plan 
and evaluate her total development in terms 
of recognized interests, abilities, and vocational 
goals; (3) select enriching experiences; and (4) 
understand herself in relation to her college 
and life goals. 

The chairmen of the various curricula of the 
School act as professional advisers who give 
students needed information through group 
meetings and occasional individual conferences, 
They meet with freshman groups to give voca- 
tional information; with sophomore, junior, 
and senior groups to explain professional re- 
quirements and standards, and to promote 
worth-while prevocational experience. 
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The School administration co-operates with 
the College offices by helping students plan 
course schedules and adjust to requirements. 


Co-ordinating and Facilitating the Program 


Two staff member co-ordinators with guid- 
ance background maintain a guidance office 
and give approximately half their time to 
directing the program, promoting guidance 
experimentation, and working with the staff 
on guidance techniques and procedures. 

This office takes care of routine work: assem- 
bles records on all students, provides materials 
needed by advisers, keeps an active enrollment 
and address file, assigns students to advisers, 
acts as student center for the School. A full- 
time assistant is in charge of maintaining for 
each student a confidential, cumulative file, 
which advisers may consult at any time, and 
is responsible for providing staff members with 
needed materials and giving routine guidance 
to students. 

The co-ordinators also promote staff experi- 
mentation and study of guidance problems. 
While much of this work is done informally 
with individuals, two study groups have been 
organized to consider such topics as test and 
inventory scores as a means of assisting a 
student in self-evaluation, interview techniques, 
and bases for admission to a specialization 
program. Outside speakers, committee re- 
ports, and book reviews are also scheduled. 

The co-ordinators also act as_ general 
advisers, often assigning to themselves girls 
needing special guidance, and do advisory 
work with student organizations. They also 
help plan and teach the freshman orientation 
course, foundation of the guidance program. 


Providing Essential Materials 


The functioning of any guidance program is 
directly affected by the type of material which 
is available about the student and the form 
in which such material is recorded. 

Consequently these criteria are applied in 
determining which materials are essential for 
guidance purposes: Does the material contrib- 
ute to program needs? Is it feasible or de- 
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sirable to try to get this type of information? 
Do such data provide understanding of the 
student and aid in self-evaluation? 

Materials assembled in the confidential 
folder give a cumulative picture to the student 
and her advisers. 


The Student’s Contribution 


The student’s application for admission to 
the University gives general information about 
her background and plans. Early in a college 
orientation course, the freshman fills in a 
personal history form in which she gives infor- 
mation on her home and family, her previous 
educational experiences, her health, and her 
experience in certain homemaking activities as 
well as in travel, employment, recreation, and 
social activities. Each year thereafter she fills 
in a yearly report of personal information to 
keep her records up to date as to her family, 
employment, living conditions, activity in 
organizations, and out-of-class experiences. 
She is asked to evaluate her experience in terms 
of its contribution to her own development, 
skills and abilities gained, vocational under- 
standings developed, and appreciation and 
understanding of family problems gained. 

Such forms provide valuable information 
without use of the adviser’s time and help the 
student develop ability in evaluation. 


Records from the Faculty 


Forms on which advisers record problems 
discussed and plans made in scheduled con- 
ferences contribute to the cumulative picture. 
The form found most useful states the theme 
of the conference and suggests to the adviser 
desirable preparation for it and ways to con- 
duct it. She is free to adapt the conference to 
the student’s needs and interests, however. 
Records of incidental contacts with the student 
and other pertinent data are accumulated on 
an anecdotal record sheet, along with news 
items about the student. 

A cumulative record of ratings and com- 
ments made by each home economics teacher 
after she has had the girl in class is also kept in 
the confidential folder. The scale developed 
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The Fourth Dimension of Good Teaching 


for this purpose covers these areas: ability to 
express self in speech and writing, degree of 
theoretical information, ability to apply in- 
formation, managerial ability, techniques and 
skills, and personal and social qualities. Stu- 
dents and advisers make extensive use of these 
ratings. Students appreciate this aid to self- 
evaluation and have become increasingly 
objective in their reaction to both favorable 
and unfavorable comments. 


Another Source of Data 


In addition to forms filled in by the student 
or the faculty, tests and inventories are a source 
of data useful for guidance. 

The University provides for the testing of all 
students on college ability, reading, and Eng- 
lish. It also has a testing service which offers 
a battery of aptitude and ability tests. To 
learn more of the individual’s interests and 
background, the department gives other tests 
and inventories, including the Kuder Pref- 
erence (vocational interest) Record, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, the Pressey 
Study Habits Inventory, and the Progressive 
Education Association Scale of Beliefs for 
consistency of social attitudes. Other tests— 
on general culture, current affairs, and home 
economics subject-matter background—have 
also been experimented with and found 
helpful. 

Results of all testing are discussed with the 
student. Group interpretation may be used 
if each student has a copy of her own scores 
and understands that she may also discuss 
them privately with her adviser. Both stu- 
dents and advisers are urged to use scores on 
interest, personality, and opinion as a basis for 
discussion rather than at full face value. 


Guidance Procedures 


Two types of procedures which have func- 
tioned well without proving too time-consum- 
ing to a teaching staff are group guidance and 
periodic planned interviews. 


Group Guidance 


Group guidance eliminates much duplication 
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of effort and is well adapted to use in home 
economics classes, in groups which meet to 
discuss a common interest, and in student 
organizations. The freshman orientation 
course lends itself well to guidance purposes, as 
its methods provide opportunity for group and 
individual counseling and its aims are to give 
the student self-understanding, experience in 
planning for personal development and in 
the management of time and money, and 
knowledge of school and community resources. 

Another medium for effective group guidance 
is the voluntary professional meeting which 
centers around personal and professional de- 
velopment. Student participation and stu- 
dent recognition of need for information con- 
tribute to its success. 

Student organizations are also essential to 
the total guidance program. Here individuals 
learn techniques of group participation, leader- 
ship, and co-operative action and acquire 
professional attitudes and concepts, particu- 
larly if there is wise guidance by the faculty. 


Individual Guidance 


Though group guidance saves time and is 
often effective, it should never entirely replace 
the individual conference, which should be 
regularly scheduled to insure progressive 
evaluation and planning. Each student is 
expected to have at least one conference a year 
with her general adviser to discuss material in 
her folder, her activities, problems, plans, and 
goals. 

The first freshman conference is held during 
Freshman Week. Through this interview the 
adviser gains an impression of the student’s 
educational and vocational ambitions and 
abilities and her family’s attitude toward them, 
her health, and her financial and employment 
situation. The faculty member to whom the 
student is assigned at this time usually remains 
her general adviser throughout her entire 
college residence. The second planned con- 
ference is at the close of her first year when her 
progress in college, area of specialization, and 
possible out-of-class experiences are discussed. 
The adviser also tries to acquaint the student 
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further with her guidance opportunities and 
to show her the importance of continuously 
evaluating her progress and of planning accord- 
ingly. 

The planned conference for the sophomore 
centers around professional goals. The ad- 
viser helps her evaluate her progress in prep- 
aration for the profession which she has tenta- 
tively selected and usually shows her the staff 
ratings to help her see her strengths and weak- 
nesses as basis for planning the next steps. It 
is important that the girl herself help work out 
the plans so as to insure action. 

The junior is usually asked to schedule a 
conference with her general adviser early in 
the year. At this time she is urged to consider 
her own all-round development: emotional! and 
social adjustment, tools of expression, manage- 
ment of personal resources, vocational orienta- 
tion, cultural appreciation and participation, 
household management, social and economic 
understanding, and community understanding 
and participation. Some advisers give the 
student prior to the conference a list of thought- 
provoking questions and ask her to come 
prepared to discuss her progress and plans for 
further development. 

No planned conference is scheduled for the 
senior year since it is hoped that by then 
adviser and student will know each other well 
enough for the student to feel free to seek help 
if she needs it. Too, the student is then taking 
advanced home economics courses with the 
chairman of the division in which she is 
specializing, and professional guidance is 
usually given by this person. 


Conclusions 
The guidance program now functioning in 
the School of Home Economics at the Ohio 
State University greatly extends guidance 
facilities and promotes student-faculty rela- 
tionships which improve teaching and learning. 
Furthermore, the faculty, through co-operative 
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planning and study, have achieved a broader 
concept of their contribution to the total 
development of the individual student. 
Conclusions as to ways and means of pro- 
viding functional departmental guidance are: 


1. Needs are determined by the local situation, 
but in general, departmental guidance should 
supplement the personnel services of the institution 
in the areas of personal-social and professional 
development. 

2. The guidance point of view permeates 
curriculum and teaching process most readily if 
the program is set up as part of the normal teaching 
load and if all staff members participate. 

3. Direction and co-ordination by a staff 
member with background in both home economics 
and personnel work is important for success. 

4. The interests and abilities of staff members 
can be best utilized by dividing advisory respon- 
sibilities; giving to a few the professional advisory 
activities which can be carried on largely with 
student groups, assigning to the majority general 
advisory activities with individuals, and delegating 
to the administration such activities as routines of 
course scheduling. 

5. A centrally located guidance office with 
adequate secretarial help to serve both faculty 
and students makes guidance information and 
materials readily available and frees the staff 
from many time-consuming yet important details. 

6. Advisory service is co-ordinated and grows 
in value through organized study groups which 
discuss common problems of giving guidance and 
desirable policies for the total program. 

7. Data collected should contribute directly to 
understanding the student and aid in seif-evalua- 
tion and self-direction. 

8. Use of such materials is facilitated by 
assembling them in a central office in confidential 
folders available to advisers. 

9. Periodic scheduled conferences with individ- 
ual students help insure the student’s progressive 
self-evaluation and planning. 

10. Guidance may often be given most effec- 
tively to a group through co-operatively planned 
student-faculty discussions. 
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In Short... 














Smoky Mountain Club 


DAISY CALDWELL 
Franklin, North Carolina 


“This shall be a club to carry on adult edu- 
cation, with ourselves the adults to be edu- 
cated. And no one is to be burdened with 
being asked to prepare elaborate talks or 
papers for the program.” 

This was the resolve of the small group of 
home economists in Swain County in the 
mountains of North Carolina when two years 
ago they organized a county association. 


What’s New? 


The club has stuck to its resolve. Usually 
the program subject is ““What have you learned 
that is new in home economics?” Any mem- 
ber who has attended a professional meeting 
reports the high lights of the program; anyone 
who has read anything interesting in home 
economics is asked to share what she has 
learned. 

Gertrude Flanagan, head of the home 
economics department of the Indian School, 
recently reported the experiments on dehy- 
dration she saw at the Georgia Experiment 
Station and at TVA’s Laboratory in Knoxville, 
and brought samples of products prepared 
there and at the Indian School’s new dehydra- 
tion plant. (Yes, there is an Indian reservation 
in the Smoky Mountains, and its school has 
an excellent home economics department!) 

While Pearl! McHan, vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher, was attending summer school 
she jotted down in the back of her notebook 
new things she learned in home economics, and 
her list made an interesting program. 

Last summer after soybeans had come up for 
discussion, Mrs. Florence Sherrill, home agent 
of Macon County, served soybean sprouts at 
the club dinner. The club members sent her 
back to the kitchen to cook the sprouts some 
more and told her that probably they hadn’t 
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grown long enough. At the next meeting, 
however, Mrs. Sherrill reported that she had 
read a whole library on soybeans, had inter- 
viewed authorities, and had concluded that 
her sprouts had been cooked enough and 
were at the proper stage of growth—what was 
lacking was properly educated tastes! She 
announced that she proposed to serve soy- 
bean sprouts at every meeting of the club so 
as to “teach adults new food habits.” 

Ethel Garnette, the club secretary, who 
teaches crafts at the Indian School, and Mrs. 
Carl Slagle, who teaches weaving in her farm 
home, are also members of the club. Miss 
Garnette gave an interesting account of a 
meeting of the Southern Highlander’s Handi- 
craft Guild and of the Southern Mountain 
Workers Conference. 

The report of the club’s representative at the 
Wartime Institute of the AHEA last summer 
was another treat to this group of home econo- 
mists. 

The last meeting was devoted to group dis- 
cussion of “the home economist’s place in 
rural community progress.” Daisy Caldwell. 
county FSA supervisor and past-president of 
our club, had just read Dr. Edmund de S. 
Brunner’s book on the Greenville (South Caro- 
lina) experiment in community organization 
and was so full of the subject that the club 
president, Mrs. Geraldine P. Hyatt, home 
demonstration agent, had good practice in 
conducting group discussion, keeping enthu- 
siastic ““Miss Daisy” from talking too much, 
and inducing the youngsters, Helen Higdon 
and Elizabeth Hope, to talk enough. The 
“youngsters” are assistant home demonstra- 
tion agents working in the area above Swain 
County’s great new TVA dam. Margaret 
Martin, home demonstration agent of nearby 
Jackson County, had worked in South Caro- 
lina and gave some firsthand information on 
the Greenville experiment. 

One club meeting was a day-long trip via a 
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workmen’s bus to see the cafeteria and hous- 
ing project at the TVA dam. The TVA pre- 
fabricated movable homes along with the per- 
manent houses and trailers there made a 
charming village. 


How It Grew 


The club began as a Swain County organiz- 
tion but soon expanded to include home econo- 
mists from neighboring counties and was re- 
named the Smoky Mountain Home Economics 
Club. Our greatest obstacles are lack of gas 
and time. We meet only five times a year 
and make every effort to have 100 per cent 
attendance at each meeting. 

Usually the members get together for the 
evening meal at some mountain inn and follow 
this with the business session and program. 
The March meeting was in the home economics 
department of the Bryson City High School, 
where Elsie Sawyer’s vocational home eco- 
nomics class served the dinner. One or two 
meetings a year are picnic meetings, at which 
we sit around the campfire for the discussion 
hour. 

January’s meeting was held when mountain 
highways were bordered by great piles of snow 
and the wind howled, but attendance was 
good. Home economics workers in the 
Smokies are hardy and unafraid. It was at 
this January session that the club voted to 
have an extra meeting this year—‘“‘The getting 
together means so much to us all.” 


When Home Canners Gather 


RUTH VAN DEMAN 


U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics 


More than 150 men and women with but a 
single objective—to help people conserve sur- 
plus food for future eating, as an essential part 
of our wartime food program. 

That was the spirit of the 1944 national 
home food preservation conference held in 
Chicago, January 13 to 15, at the call of the 
War Food Administration. 

But though all agreed that every possible 
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pound of perishable food must be kept from 
going to waste, many disagreed on how it 
should be saved. 

In committee and out, serious but friendly 
debate was waged on whether to can, dry, 
brine, freeze, store. Most controversial point 
of all was whether steam pressure processing 
is a must for corn, peas, beans, and other 
nonacids—or low-acids as it was suggested 
this group be more accurately called. 


Botulinus’ Ugly Head 


Botulism reared its ugly head many times. 
But everyone was careful not to inject any 
scare stuff into the discussions. However, 
the well-reasoned scientific papers of the bac- 
teriologists—in particular, Texas University’s 
Dr. O. B. Williams and California’s Dr. C. T. 
Townsend—wiped out any false sense of se- 
curity that Cl. botulinum is confined within a 
“belt,” or that any bacteria, for that matter, 
are respecters of state boundaries. Too many 
families are on the move these days, taking 
their home-canned goods with them, besides 
the thousand and one other ways that aid bac- 
teria as world travelers. 

The Californians in the conference also made 
this plain. Botulinus is not an academic 
problem for them, not with several persons 
dead this year, besides scores of chickens and 
some hogs and household pets, from eating 
home-canned food loaded with botulinus toxin. 

Most earnest debate centered in the com- 
mittee on safeguards essential in home food 
preservation, with Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, chairman. 


Recommendations on Safeguards 
Among its recommendations were: 


Canning is but one of several satisfactory meth- 
ods of food preservation, and should be under- 
taken only where proper equipment for recom- 
mended canning methods is available. Otherwise, 
reliance should be placed entirely on other methods 
of preservation, including storing, freezing, dehy- 
dration, brining, or pickling. These methods, too, 
must be properly carried out in order to be effective 
and safe. 
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In Short 


The steam pressure canner correctly used is 
recommended for processing all low-acid vegetables 
(that is, all except tomatoes and pickled vege- 
tables), and for such products as meat, poultry, 
and fish. 

In the boiling-water-bath method jars are com- 
pletely covered with boiling water throughout the 
processing. This method is recommended for 
home canning of tomatoes, tomato juice, rhubarb, 
fruits, fruit juices. It is not recommended for 
vegetables other than tomatoes, nor for meat, 
fish, poultry products, because of danger of spoilage 
and food poisoning. 

Warning should be given against oven canning 
because of danger from explosions and danger of 
underprocessing due to the slow rate of heat 
transfer from air and uneven heat distribution in 
the oven. 


Warning was also given against the open- 
kettle method of canning, that is cooking food 
in an ordinary kettle, packing hot in jars, and 
sealing. Intermittent sterilization was dis- 
approved as having no sound scientific basis. 
Canning powders and compounds were like- 
wise rapped as no proper substitute for steriliz- 
ing food by heat and as possibly injurious to 
health in the bargain. 

The shortcomings of the steam pressure 
gauge as a precision instrument were recog- 
nized. Each state was urged to organize a 
pressure gauge testing program in advance of 
the 1944 canning season. As a step toward 
future improvement, manufacturers were re- 
quested to equip their cookers with both ther- 
mometer and pressure gauge when such de- 
vices can again be made for the civilian market. 


Spoilage, Equipment... 

Spoilage, the bogey of home canning, 
cropped out at every turn. It was freely ad- 
mitted that we need accurate, scientific data 
as to kind and amount of spoilage in home 
pantries and cellars. The Iowa study was 
welcomed as a step in that direction. Cali- 
fornia’s spoilage clinics were commended also, 
and the committee on safeguards suggested 
that ‘each state organize one or more spoilage 
clinics to acquaint teachers, home demon- 
stration agents, and other professional workers 
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with the nature, appearance, causes, and 
methods of prevention of various types of 
spoilage of home-canned foods.” 

Probably second “warmest” spot was the 
equipment committee—chairman, Myrtle Wel- 
don, Kentucky. Extension women and others 
reported home canners’ troubles with glass 
jars and tops, particularly the three-piece 
closure and evil-smelling rubber rings that 
tainted canned food. Difficulties with vic- 
tory model pressure canners were also aired. 

Manufacturers recited their troubles too— 
shifts in materials, labor shortage, freight jams. 

Rays of hope in this troubled situation are 
the expected 1944 government release of alu- 
minum and other materials for 400,000 new 
pressure canners equipped with dial gauges. 
Some women went on record, however, as 
favoring weight type of gauge, since it is less 
likely to get out of order. 

The zinc, porcelain-lined screw top for 
Mason jars is likewise scheduled to stage a 
partial comeback this year, as a result of in- 
creased metal supplies for civilian use. All 
1943 types of jar closures will be on the market 
again this year. 

To help women do a better job with all 
equipment and prevent at least some of the 
accidents from wrong handling of equipment, 
both users and manufacturers pledged them- 
selves to do a better job of teaching the public 
the right way. 


Need for Research 


Need for research and more research in 
every field of home food preservation stood out 
like a sore thumb. ‘We just don’t know the 
scientific answer” was said over and over. 
Every committee came in with a plea to fed- 
eral and state agencies to find more facts and 
try out laboratory findings in home kitchens 
before releasing them to the public. 

Obviously, though, with home canning 
already under way in the South, we’ll have to 
go into this third big wartime season with 
what facts we now have to guide us. 

The Gallup poll reported over 25 million 
families as canning more than 4 billion con- 
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tainers of food in 1943. The sights on the 
44 victory garden program are set at well 
above last year’s excellent record. So more 
families will probably be asking how to save 
their surplus this summer. 

The national home food preservation con- 
ference helped by setting up red flags at spots 
known to be dangerous. The conference plea 
for more uniformity in directions given to the 
public is already bearing fruit with magazine 
editors and other agencies through their re- 
quests to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to act as a clearinghouse for how-to-do-it 
materials. 


Community Canning 
in Georgia 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
University of Georgia 


Georgia now has more than 500 community 
food preservation centers in operation. At 
this time, no other state in the nation has so 
large a number. 

All these plants are housed in permanent 
locations—the majority in buildings erected 
for the sole purpose of serving as food preserva- 
tion centers, and all are supplied with modern 
labor-saving equipment for canning foods. 
Thirty-four plants operate, in addition, large, 
community-size dehydrators. Some have pro- 
vided chill rooms, quick-freeze cabinets, freezer 
lockers, and all facilities required for the curing 
of meats. One community operates, also, 
in connection with its food processing plant, 
a flour and grist mill. 

During the wartime food emergency these 
plants have proved a boon to people of the 
communities where they are located. Food 
rationing brought the people few problems; 
they have been able, without difficulty, to 
maintain a liberal diet. The plants have stim- 
ulated food production, eliminated waste, and 
made it comparatively easy to meet the re- 
quirements of an adequate family food budget. 

Georgia did not build these plants to meet 
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the requirements of any emergency period. 
Our wartime food situation simply emphasizes 
the desirability of community co-operation in 
the preservation of foods for home use. Com- 
munity food preservation had its beginning 
in Georgia in 1926, when J. L. Gilmore, 
teacher of vocational agriculture in Franklin 
County, met some of his patrons under the 
shade of a convenient tree and, using an old 
sawmill boiler and two barrels, processed 
9,000 cans of food products. That same 
summer, Guy Guard, vocational teacher in a 
nearby county, initiated a food preservation 
program by taking a hand sealer and other 
equipment from one home to another in the 
Shoal Creek District. 


Inventory, 1943 


At the close of 1943, there were in operation 
in the state 537 community and county food 
preservation centers. In them during the 
year, 82,215 families were served—roughly 
about one-third of all farm families in Georgia. 
And, during the year, these families preserved 
18,340,947 pint cans of fruits, vegetables, and 
meats in these plants. In addition, several 
million pounds of food were frozen, dehy- 
drated, cured, pickled, and brined. 

All community and county food plants are 
publicly-owned; all are operated under the 
direction and supervision of publicly-employed 
workers in agriculture and home economics; 
and none of the food products preserved enter 
commercial trade channels. 

Most of the food plants in Georgia have been 
financed by boards of education and county 
commissioners. Individuals have contributed 
some material and labor, and the WPA and 
NYA helped build and equip some plants. 

Teachers of vocational agriculture and home 
economics operate 425 plants. County and 
home demonstration agents have responsibility 
for 112 food preservation centers. 

Factors responsible for the continuous 
growth of Georgia’s program of community 
food preservation are: sponsorship by a single 
agency as part of its educational program; and 
training the managers, operators, and super- 
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In Short 


visors for the centers in the same institutions 
as train the extension workers and the teachers 
of home economics and vocational agriculture. 


Eprtor’s Norte: This article is part of a 
talk given by Dean Chapman in Peoria, IIli- 
nois, on January 17 at the food preservation 
workshop of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and the U. S. Office of Education. 


In French Morocco 


MARGARET G. MURRAY, 2ND LT., AUS 
Medical Department Dietitian 


Our hospital, now that it is complete, is 
lovely. We have a grand group of doctors and 
nurses, and I consider myself fortunate to be- 
long to such a unit. 

Our first few months here were crowded with 
work and problems galore. We worked end- 
less hours endeavoring to take care of a more 
than capacity load in a hospital that was 
hardly set up. Naturally we ran into numer- 
ous problems, but they all smoothed out quite 
readily, and it was a world of fun and wonder- 
ful experience trying to cope with the situa- 
tion. There were weeks when our census far 
exceeded our anticipated capacity, but tents 
were erected and we managed to accommodate 
all that were sent our way. 

A neuropsychiatric hospital is up the street 
a block. 


Enlisted Patients’ Mess 


Since the opening of the hospital, I have 
been in charge of the enlisted patients’ mess. 
The mess hall is set up in a large building that 
was once a garage. It has a bed capacity of 
500. The kitchen is off in one corner. In 
this mess we have central tray service for the 
bed patients and cafeteria service for the ambu- 
latory patients. For cripples unable to go 
through the cafeteria line, we have arranged 
table service. 

One particular problem in my mess is the 
special diets. When the hospital is crowded, 
I average about 35 bland diets, 10 low-fats, 
some lights, softs, liquids, numerous dental 
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softs for fractured jaw cases; and we’ve even 
had several diabetics. 

It has been rather difficult to cook small 
servings of the particular food needed on a 
field range and keep it hot, as no small electric 
plate or stove is available. But we’ve man- 
aged remarkably well. At first we had to 
improvise plenty. Our present mess officer 
has given us his fullest co-operation, and now 
our department is functioning very well—al- 
though we realize that the work is never 
finished and improvements can always be 
made. 

Because of the hospital layout we found it 
necessary to take care of the food carts for the 
officers’ mess, too. At first we had to use No. 
10 cans or any containers at all, plus wooden 
butter trays to send food to the wards. But 
the food carts finally caught up with us. 


Food Supplies 


Our food supplies have been excellent. We 
have had plenty of fresh meat, and recently 
the quartermaster has supplemented the issue 
with fresh fruits and vegetables purchased 
locally. As we have two excellent bakers our 
desserts are varied and always standard prod- 
ucts. Naturally we see plenty of Spam, corn 
willie, meat and vegetable stew, dried eggs, 
and dehydrated fruits and vegetables. 

We have tried various ways of fixing Spam 
and corn willie because most of these boys have 
had that for a pretty steady diet. ‘“Spam- 
burgers” are good, and tonight we served a 
meat loaf made with Spam with Spanish 
sauce added and the boys liked it quite well. 

On hot days, that are so prevalent here, they 
plead for cold suppers; so we have been con- 
centrating on salads and cold meats. The 
dried eggs aren’t at all popular, but we manage 
to disguise them by fixing a few fresh ones in 
with the dried. Dehydrated potatoes are 
fairly good. Our field ranges do not have alu- 
minum containers; ours tend to turn dehy- 
drated potatoes dark. If we had an electric 
mixer the potatoes would be a lot more fluffy 
and therefore more palatable. 

Our cooks are fairly good but we work right 
along with them because they feel the need for 
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help and suggestions. The French make the 
ice cream and though it’s considered a treat, 
it can’t compare with that at home. 

We were quartered temporarily in a French 
school, but last May we moved to a new apart- 
ment building where I live in the penthouse 
with four others—and love it! 

It has been a wonderful year, and I have 
loved every moment of it. Though at first 
it broke my heart to leave the place where I 
was, I am glad now that foreign duty was my 
destiny. 


Postwar Marketing 


JOSEPHINE KREMER 
New York University 


The marketing conference held by the 
American Management Association in New 
York City on January 12 and 13 aimed to help 
marketing executives do sound planning for 
the sales era to come with the peace, but much 
of what was said was of direct concern to us 
both as home economists and as consumers. 

This article tells who some of the chief speak- 
ers were and the gist of parts of their talks of 
most concern to consumers. 


Types of Stores, Marketing Costs 


Paul H. Nystrom, Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association: Types of retail stores which 
have reached maturity are the independent 
store, department store, and chain store. 
Types most likely to grow after the war are 
supermarkets and roadside stands. Consumer 
co-operatives will grow only if other retail 
institutions fail to give consumers the greatest 
possible values at convenient shopping hours. 

USA manufacturing costs declined one- 
third between 1923 and 1940, though average 
hourly wages in that time rose more than 40 
percent. Marketing costs seem to have risen. 


Postwar marketing will likely be more complex, 
technically more difficult than ever; many new 
experiments in distribution methods may be 
tried. Self-service promises lower costs for 
some types of goods, some types of consumers. 
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Federal Controls, Stored Up Demand 


Richard V. Gilbert, economic adviser, OPA: 
The food situation will continue tight until 
the first full harvest after the first full Euro- 
pean planting. Controls in the clothing and 
textile field will be lifted soon after the war 
in Europe ends, as the vast textile capacity 
in Britain, France, and Germany will be 
quickly brought into use. Within six months 
after the end of the European war, we shall be 
in relatively full production of consumer 
durables, such as cars and refrigerators. 

S. Morris Livingston, U. S. Department of 
Commerce: USA potential output in 1947 
will be 40 to 50 per cent above production in 
1940. The huge stored up demand which is 
involved in wartime individual and corporation 
savings should offset many difficulties of con- 
version to peacetime output. 


Market Research Needed 


Don G. Mitchell, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., New York: The salesman’s prewar stuff 
will not be good enough for the postwar period. 
Selling must be less glamorous, more earthy, 
with fewer hunches and more measurement. 
Factual analysis of consumers’ wants and 
habits, of market areas, and product design 
should lead to better products for less money, 
with a higher return to both labor and manage- 
ment. Private enterprise can do the job; if 
it won’t, the government will. 

Arthur C. Nielsen, A. C. Nielsen (research) 
Company: In studying effectiveness of a 
sales promotion scheme, consumer sales— 
not factory sales—should be studied, as lag 
between the two may be long. What per- 
manent redistribution of products will come 
from point rationing, substitutes, new sizes 
and types of packages, home canning? 

Arthur P. Hirose, McCall Corporation: 
Market research is needed to determine what 
new products should be introduced. In the 
future, there are likely to be more older 
people, more middle-class people, more women, 
newer smaller communities. How will these 
affect markets? 
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In Short 
Field Work in Retailing 


MERLE FORD 
Michigan State College 


Students majoring in retailing at Michigan 
State College and graduating with the class 
of 1945 are to be given an opportunity for more 
varied and intensive experience in store service 
than has been possible heretofore. 


Student Floor Managers 


In response to the invitation of one of the 
larger stores in Michigan—one known through- 
out the USA—a co-operative plan is being 
developed whereby selected seniors majoring 
in retailing in the department of textiles, 
clothing, and related art may live in the 
neighboring city and work in the store full 
time during the six weeks preceding Christmas. 

The students will receive intensive training 
for one week and then will be assigned to 
specific departments where they will assume 
the full responsibilities of floor managers. The 
educational features of the plan will be de- 
veloped jointly by representatives of the store 
and the College. 

In order that adequate information about 
the quality of each student’s work will be 
available, the training director of the store will 
furnish written reports of her work and repre- 
sentatives of the College will make observa- 
tions. 

Six college credits will be granted, and ar- 
rangements will be made whereby students 
may work double time on certain college 
courses during the first half of the quarter in 
which they engage in field work. 


Experience in Lansing Stores First 


This new course, which will provide intensive 
store training and experience in a junior exec- 
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utive capacity, will be superimposed upon the 
regular program for retailing majors and will 
be made available only to the students who 
have demonstrated aptitudes for retailing and 
potentialities for executive work during their 
80 hours of service in Lansing stores during 
their junior year. 

Interestingly enough, representatives of the 
store have invited Michigan State College 
undergraduates to participate in this practical 
educational program because of the effective- 
ness of alumnae whom they have employed. 
And strangely enough, those who have initiated 
the plan have asked that their names as well 
as the name of the store be withheld from 
publication. 


Frankly an Experiment 


Frankly, the plan is an experiment. It is 
one which the store is willing to try only be- 
cause there is evidence that students coming 
from the College have had sound educational 
preparation and that they have developed 
attitudes which enable them to work tirelessly, 
no matter how menial the task; graciously, no 
matter who their co-workers; and effectively at 
their own best levels of accomplishment. 

It is a plan which the College is willing to try 
because it values practical experience as a 
means of learning; it has confidence in the 
integrity and ability of the store’s personnel 
who will be charged with the educational 
development of students on the job; and it 
recognizes that young women who have been 
trained to assume business responsibilities 
while they are still students in college wil] have 
an advantage in securing positions upon 
graduation and in advancing toward their 
ultimate goals. 


Correction as to Hotel Rate 


The Stevens Hotel in Chicago, headquarters for AHEA’s June 20-23 conven- 
tion, will have single rooms for $3.50 and up (not $3 as stated in our March 


issue) and double rooms for $5 and up. 


Make reservations early! 





Comment... 





Advisers to OPA 


The appointment of a Consumer Advisory 
Committee by Price Administrator Bowles 
seems to have been generally recognized as a 
sound and desirable action. An Industrial 
Advisory Committee and a Labor Advisory 
Committee already existed. The Office of 
Price Administration itself represents the con- 
sumer interest, but the appointment of this 
special committee emphasizes the consumer’s 
stake in OPA programs and policies and pro- 
vides a continuing group through which con- 
sumers can speak. 


Membership and Functions 


The twenty-four members of the Committee 
were chosen, in the words of the administrative 
order creating it, “from among those partic- 
ipating in the consumer programs of national 
organizations and from representative leaders 
in the fields of consumer economics, marketing, 
clothing, food, and public relations.” 

The functions of the Committee are to make 
recommendations concerning price and ra- 
tioning policies and to report on the operation 
of these policies in the day-to-day living of 
American families. Since compliance with the 
regulations depends so largely upon consumer 
understanding and upon consumer participa- 
tion in enforcement, programs for furthering 
these ends at the local level are of the greatest 
importance. The Committee’s reports upon 
the operation of these programs and sugges- 
tions for their improvement should be espe- 
cially helpful. 


Appeal to Home Economists 


Home economists throughout the country 
are in a good position to learn how price and 
rationing regulations are working from the 
consumer’s standpoint and to make accurate 
observations on changes in quality, diminishing 
stocks, or other aspects of the retail market 
situation. Many of these women have served 











as price panel assistants or have organized 
consumer information services. 

The Consumer Advisory Committee will 
welcome your reports and comments. Send 
them to Mrs. Harriet Howe at the AHEA 
headquarters or to me at the University of 
Chicago.—Haze Kyrk, chairman, OPA Con- 
sumer Advisory Committee. 


AHEA-Business Liaison 


“We recommend that the American Home 
Economics Association set up a liaison organi- 
zation to bring together manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers.”’ Thus reads one 
part of the program of work outlined last fall 
by a state home economics group. 


It’s 15 Years Old! 


Evidently these home economists—like 
many other AHEA members—don’t know 
that the AHEA has been actively at work in 
such a liaison organization for the last 15 years. 
In 1929 the Association became a “member 
body” of the American Standards Association, 
the first organization devoted to consumer 
interests admitted to the ASA. 

“Just what is the ASA?” some of our newer 
members may ask. It is a federation of na- 
tional groups which work together to develop 
mutually satisfactory nationa] standards. Asso- 
ciations of manufacturers make up the largest 
number of the 46 member bodies, among them 
the American Gas Association, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers group, the National 
Electrical Manufacturers. Also among these 
46 member bodies are nine federal agencies, 
including the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Commerce, and four 
engineering societies. 

Faith Williams was our representative in 
those first years, with Margaret Justin and 
Alice L. Edwards the alternates. In the fall of 
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Comment 


1941 the ASA invited us to nominate one of our 
members for a three-year term on its board of 
directors; Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack was pro- 
posed and unanimously elected—the first 


woman to serve on that board. 


$7500 Worth of Co-operation 


Until last year the AHEA was a full-fledged 
“member body”’—to the tune of $500 a year!— 
and has been credited by some of its retailer 
friends with having been “perhaps the most 
important single factor in encouraging the ASA 
to become increasingly interested in standards 
for consumer goods.” (See “The Growth of 
Consumer Influence in the Retail Field” by 
Harold W. Brightman of L. Bamberger & Com- 
pany in the October 1937 JouRNAL.) 

Through membership in the ASA, the AHEA 
had faith that it might further the dual cause 
of improving consumer-producer-retailer rela- 
tions and getting adequate minimum standards 
for consumer goods—faith enough to spend 
$7500 for the cause during the 15 years. 

But last year the executive board decided 
that the AHEA should economize by shifting 
to associate membership, for which the fee is 
$100. Among the 30 other associate members 
of ASA are the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers, and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Associate members are eligible to serve on all 
ASA committees, and it was through commit- 
tees that the AHEA had been making its chief 
contribution anyhow. 


Those We Work with 


One of these committees is the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods, set 
up in 1936. Irwin D. Wolf, vice-president of 
Kaufmann’s Department Store, Pittsburgh, is 
now chairman of ACUCG; Dorothy Houghton 
of Columbia University, AHEA alternate, vice- 
chairman; and Ardenia Chapman, AHEA’s 
official representative, with Anna Dooley as 
the second alternate. 

Our fellow members in this liaison group, the 
ACUCG, include the National Association of 
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Wool Manufacturers, the American Retail 
Federation, the National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners, AAUW, and three new consumer 
groups—the National Board of the YWCA, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 

But the AHEA’s liaison work with business 
groups isn’t confined to activities in the ASA. 
The Association was a charter member of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council organized 
in 1937 to improve consumer-retailer relations, 
to promote the use of adequate standards for 
the informative labeling of consumer goods, 
and to improve the techniques of buying, 
advertising, and selling. Mrs. Helen Judy 
Bond, Ruth O’Brien, and Mrs. Harriet Howe 
were our first representatives in this group. 
Representatives today are Mrs. Howe, Miss 
O’Brien, Mrs. Dora Lewis, Inez La Bossier, 
and Lillian Locke. 

ASA, ACUCG, and NCRC all represent 
activities of national scope. We could give 
many examples of home economists as individ- 
uals or as groups working with local retailers 
on problems of mutual concern. 

The AHEA has never been in the ranks of the 
business hecklers. It has always believed that 
progress was to be achieved by giving Associa- 
tion support to the liberal wing of manufactur- 
ing and distributing firms in their efforts to 
promote truth in advertising, adequate stand- 
ards, adequate labeling—all of which benefit 
honest, progressive businessmen as well as 
consumers! 

Home economics 
county, and city groups—might do well to 
incorporate into their programs of work both 
for this coming year and for the critical postwar 
years the following resolution: 

Resolved that we initiate at once some liaison 
project with local businessmen to improve 
consumer-retailer understanding (or if the city 
has manufacturing firms, consumer-producer- 
retailer relations) and to help protect our pro- 
gressive businessmen against the chiselers, the 
black marketeers—and unethical shoppers. 

National Consumer-Retailer Council head- 
quarters, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, 


organizations—state, 
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would gladly supply any home economics group 
with free materials and guidance for setting up 
local branches of NCRC. 


Deciding AHEA Policies 


How are AHEA policies determined? Who 
decides what pieces of legislation the Associa- 
tion should back? Do the elected officers have 
that responsibility? Where and how do state 
presidents and councilors and the rank-and-file 
members come in? 

Put these four questions into an AHEA quiz 
program and the chances are that most of our 
members would fall short of 100 per cent accu- 
racy in their answers. And since there is 
scheduled for next June an all-member meeting 
at which policies will be determined for another 
fiscal year, it may be a good idea to present the 
correct answers here. 


Convention Procedure 


As with most other professional associations, 
policies are determined by those who attend 
the annual convention. This is the AHEA 
procedure: most of the important questions are 
aired first at the council meeting which opens 
the convention; then there is an interval during 
which controversial matters can be weighed; 
finally, all AHEA members attending the con- 
vention assemble for the business meeting to 
draft the blueprint which is to guide Associa- 
tion officers in their work until the next annual 
all-member meeting. 

The council is composed of the elected 
officers, the chairmen of all divisions and de- 
partments, the state home economics associa- 
tion presidents and councilors or their alter- 
nates, the seven regional councilors, the past 
presidents of the AHEA, and the headquarters 
staff. The state councilors and alternates are 
selected by the various state associations, and 
the manner of choice is left to the states. The 


seven regional councilors are elected at the con- 
vention by the state presidents and councilors 
of their own regions to serve for two years. 
Any AHEA member may attend this council 
meeting . . . aS an observer. 
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It is the Association business meeting, how- 
ever, rather than the council, which determines 
final policies. All AHEA members attending 
the convention, both junior and active, may 
go to that meeting, present their opinions, vote, 
and try to influence the vote of others. 


Association Directives 


Directives for the work of AHEA officers are 
implicit in the actions of this meeting—in 
acceptance or rejection of the program of work, 
the legislative report, the resolutions. Rarely 
do the directives go so far as to list bills pending 
as fields of AHEA activity, partly because a 
bill being considered in June may by the next 
fall be so altered by amendments as to have 
alienated Association support, partly because 
at the time of the meeting there may be no 
bills pending in fields dearest to home econo- 
mists’ hearts. 

Instead these directives outline objectives 
and then leave it to elected officers, the legisla- 
tive committee, and the headquarters staff to 
do what they consider necessary to attain them. 

For example, the legislative program for 
1941-42 (which was reaffirmed in Boston and 
in the absence of an all-member meeting last 
summer has carried over until the present) 
recommended among other things: “‘Systematic 
efforts to support and obtain effective appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Home Economics 
... the food standardization and grading activ- 
ities of the Agricultural Marketing Service... 
the Office of Education . . . Support of legisla- 
tion for the protection of maternal and child 
welfare. ...” 

The 900 members who attended the business 
session at the Boston meeting accepted that 
recommendation and therefore AHEA officers 
have been actively supporting whatever bills 
promised to bring about these objectives, in- 
cluding the War Area Child Care bill ($1130 
and the Federal Aid to Education bill (S637). 

The Association business meeting, then, is 
exceedingly important. Anyone who cannot 
come to the convention can register her 
opinions as to AHEA activities with the state 
president or councilor so that these officers can 
vote accordingly. 
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Planned and Self-Chosen Low-Cost Diets 


Cost and Nutritive Value of Foods Used 
and Nutritive Status of Girls on the Diet 


RUTH M. LEVERTON and THELMA J. McMILLAN 


Dr. Leverton is associate professor of human nutrition research at 
the University of Nebraska and has been on its staff since receiv- 
ing her PhD at the University of Chicago in 1937. Miss McMil- 
lan received her MS in 1942 from the University of Nebraska 


and is now a research assistant there. 


This report is published 


with the approval of the director of the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station as paper number 351 in its Journal Series. 


HE palatability of low-cost meals 
and the adequacy of the nutritive value of 
such a diet over an extended period are con- 
stantly being challenged by the layman. To 
meet this challenge the present study was 
made of the attitude and nutritional status of 
a group of college women who were eating 
meals that had been planned from one of the 
market lists for adequate low-cost meals sug- 
gested by the Bureau of Home Economics. 

Eight girls, designated as Unit G, in a co- 
operative dormitory, served as experimental 
subjects, and two groups of six girls each 
served as controls. The general setup of the 
dormitory has been described in a previous 
paper by McMillan and Leverton (J). 

For six months, from October 1942 to April 
1943, the authors planned the menus, selected 
the recipes, and did the marketing for Unit G; 
the girls themselves prepared the meals. The 
marketing was done at a self-service store near 
the dormitory; one large weekly order was 
supplemented by a smaller midweek order for 
perishable foods. No wholesale buying nor 
bargain hunting was done. 

The plan used for Unit G was that for a 
sedentary woman, according to Plan A of the 
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low-cost trio of diets of the Bureau of Home 
Economics (2). Although most of the girls 
were under 21 years of age, it did not seem wise 
to try to use the quantities of foods suggested 
for a girl 16 to 20 years old because previous 
experience had shown that college girls on 
self-chosen diets do not generally consume 
2400 calories. To make the diet furnish the 
nutritive requirements of the 16- to 20-year-old 
girl as suggested by the National Research 
Council (3), the foods were selected so that 
when consumed in the quantities recommended 
for the sedentary woman (2000 calories) they 
would furnish the higher nutritive values 
recommended for the younger age group. 
The foods purchased for the experimental 
unit and by the control units were classified 
into the usual food groups and the quantities 
compared with the amounts recommended by 
the BHE for a sedentary woman on a low-cost 
diet (table 1). The greatest difference in the 
food consumption of the two units was in the 
quantity of potatoes. On the self-chosen diet 
the girls used only 42 per cent of the recom- 
mended amount, whereas Unit G used 95 per 
cent. It took persistent planning to include 
nearly four pounds of potatoes per person per 
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week in a 2000-calorie diet and not have the 
girls tire of them or object to the time required 
for preparation, especially at noon. Unit G 
had potatoes for dinner every night and for 
lunch every other noon; their servings were 
larger than those of the control units, and often 
a supply for two meals was prepared at one 
time. 

The large quantity of legumes and nuts used 
by Unit G was a result of the girls’ enthusiasm 
for their home-baked beans and bean chowders 
and a shortage of inexpensive cuts of meat after 
rationing was established. 

The total amount of the three fruit and 
vegetable groups is very similar for Unit G 
and the controls. Both units used tomatoes, 
but Unit G used more leafy green and yellow 
vegetables, whereas the controls used more 
canned vegetables and fruits, such as corn, 
beets, and pears. The amounts of milk, eggs, 
meat, cereals, fats and oils, and sugar used in 
the self-chosen diet are almost identical with 
the amount used by Unit G. 

The meals for Unit G cost $1.69 per person 
per week, 20 per cent less than the $2.10 per 
person per week spent by the controls (table 
2). The saving came from economical food 
choices and home preparation rather than from 
the differences in the amounts of food pur- 
chased. Unit Gand the controls, for example, 
used the same amount of cereals (2 lb, 3 oz 
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per person per week), but Unit G spent 17.3 
cents and the controls 28.3 cents for this 
quantity. The controls used packaged pre- 
pared cereals extensively; Unit G used quanti- 
ties of whole-grain cereals and yellow corn meal 
costing 4 to 6 cents a pound. Unit G fre- 
quently used day-old bread and cereal-con- 
taining desserts and baked its own sweet rolls, 
cookies, and cakes. 

The small expenditure by Unit G for “fats 
and sweets” resulted largely from the use of 
margarine instead of butter. As for fruits and 
vegetables, Unit G had 10 lb, 6 oz per person 
per week at a cost of 5.5 cents less than the 
controls paid for 8 lb, 1 oz. The controls 
spent more for fruit and less for potatoes than 
did Unit G. The controls spent more than 
Unit G for miscellaneous items because they 
purchased salad dressing, packaged gelatin 
desserts, ready-to-mix puddings, and condi- 
ments and relishes; whereas Unit G made salad 
dressings, puddings, and relishes. 

The nutritive value of the food eaten by 
Unit G (table 3) was calculated from the weight 
of each food purchased, using the figures given 
by Taylor (6). For the controls’ diets, how- 
ever, a shorter method of calculation was 
employed: that of classifying foods of similar 
composition together and using a factor derived 
by Berryman and Chatfield (7) and based on a 
composite of different foods within each food 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of the average quantities of the different groups of foods used per person per week with those recommended 
for the sedentary woman on a low-cost diet (Plan A) by the Bureau of Home Economics 


























ALLOWANCE UNIT G CONTROLS 
RECOMMENDED 
enisenel YOrgome | Amount | Per Cent} amount —_| Per Cent 
ECONOMICS Purchased bass el Purchased perme war wl 
Milk and its equivalents.................. 4.5 qt 4.8 qt 107 4.9 qt 109 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes.................. 4 |b 3 Ib, 13 oz 95 1 Ib, 11 oz 42 
Br OE, ONE, GIIED.. 50o a 5k cc cccccess 4 oz 7 oz 175 4.3 oz 107 
Tematoes, citrus fruit.....................) 16,80 2 lb, 3 0z 146 1 Ib, 15 oz 129 
Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables......... 2 lb 1 Ib, 14 oz 94 1 lb, 7 oz 72 
Other vegetables and fruits (including| 
Te Ri hae cat oats knee e Oana 2 Ib 2 lb, 10z 103 2 Ib, 12 oz 137 
Sip a, ee a 4 3.9 97 | 93 
ES  , e 1 Ib, 8 oz 1 lb, 60z 92 1 lb, 60z 92 
a i ccna omstaneil eed 2 Ib, 8 oz 2 Ib, 30z 87 2\lb, 3 0z 87 
EET: Sarre ee eee | 1202 11 oz 92 11 oz 92 
Sugar, sirup, preserves.................... | 11 oz 13 oz 118 13 oz 118 
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TABLE 2 
Distribution of the food dollar among different groups of 
foods 
COST PER PERSON PER WEEK 
ae ra  - a 
FOOD GROUP Actual Cost Total Cost 
Unit G | Controls Unit G am 
— 
Cereals......... .|$0.173 |$0.283 | 10.2 | 13.5 
Dairy products.. . | .236| .248 | 14.0 | 11.8 
Fats, sweets..........| 181 | .313 | 10.7 | 14.9 
Fruits, vegetables.....| .621 | .676 | 36.7 | 32.2 
Meats, fish, eggs......| .437 .466 | 25.9 | 22.2 
Miscellaneous....... . |} .042/ .113| 2.5] 5.4 
Total........ 1.690 | 2.099 |100.0 |100.0 
group. When the food for Unit G was so 


grouped and group factors were employed, the 
nutritive value was very similar to the results 
obtained when figures for individual foods were 
used. 

Unit G received all of the nutrients, for 
which calculations were made, in quantities 
equal to or greater than those recommended 
for girls 16 to 20 years by the NRC, except in 
the case of calories, and the vitamin A value 
and thiamin content far exceeded recom- 
mended allowances. The controls on their 
self-chosen diet received from 97 to 113 per 
cent of the recommended amounts of calcium 
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and the vitamins but only 84 per cent of the 
protein and 76 per cent of the calorie allowance 
of the NRC. 

The higher protein content of Unit G’s diet 
as compared with that of the controls may be 
attributed to use of more meats with a large 
percentage of edible portion, such as ham- 
burger, heart, and liver, and of larger amounts 
of dried legumes. The high vitamin A value 
(despite use of skim milk and margarine) and 
thiamin content reflect respectively the large 
quantities of leafy, green, and yellow vegeta- 
bles and the whole-grain cereals and meat. 
Except for the lower-than-recommended 
(though not acutely inadequate) protein con- 
tent, the nutritive value of the self-chosen diet 
compares most favorably with the NRC’s 
recommended allowances and is almost identi- 
cal with the nutritive value of the diets in the 
same dormitory the previous year (J). 

The control units did not spend nearly so 
much time, effort, and ingenuity in the plan- 
ning, marketing, and preparing of food as was 
spent for Unit G, but by spending 20 per cent 
more money they received an almost equally 
nutritious diet, except for its protein content. 
If the care that went into Unit G’s meals had 
been combined with the money that went into 
the controls’ meals, an exceptionally good diet 
should have resulted. 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of the nutritive value of the diets of Unit G and of the controls with the recommendations of the National 
Research Council and with an individualized standard based on the height, weight, and age of the girls 















































| avanaes pas oreans vos | Mc nzom | TOR SOT Ot, | RTCA Te an 
CALORIES AND NUTRIENTS | FOR GIRLS OBTAINED ON A HEIGHT, OBTAINED 

a a - 16 TO caliente ntiiiacime WEIGHT, AGE 

UnitG | Controls 20 YEARS Unit G | Controls eee Unit G | Controls 
CORREER. os cccccsesccss| TS 1824 2400 82 76 2080* 94 88 
Protein..............:. | 7g | 63g 75g | 103 84 74 gt 104 85 
Calcium............... (1.00g | 0.97¢ 1.00¢g | 100 | 97 1.09 gt 92 89 
Vitamin A............ | 87221U | 5380IU 5000 IU 174 108 5000 IU§ 174 108 
ll 1.66 mg 1.35 mg 1.2mg | 138 113 | 1.0mg|| | 166 113 
Riboflavin | 2.19mg | 1.77 mg 1.8mg | 122 | 98 | 1.6mgl} | 137 | 111 
Ascorbic acid....... 80 mg 80mg | 110 | 100 80 mg§ | 110 | 100 


88 mg | 








* 16 calories per pound (+). 

t 1.25 grams per kilogram (5). 
t 6.62 milligrams per centimeter (5). 

§ Recommendation of the National Research Council. 


|| R ecommendation of the National Research Council on the basis of 2,080 calories. 
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The girls in Unit G felt that they had better 
food on the low-cost adequate diet than during 
the previous year when they did their own 
planning and preparation, even though calcu- 
lations showed the diets of the previous year 
to be adequate, except slightly low in protein. 
They were surprised that they could eat so 
much (1,962 calories!) and not get fat. They 
said that they had that “‘satisfied”’ feeling more 
than formerly, that they did not get enough to 
eat when they ate with other units, and that 
they got too hungry if they did not have cooked 
cereal for breakfast. The controls had good 
meals, too, but sometimes complained about 
not having enough to eat and ate between 
meals more than Unit G, which explains why 
the controls gained more weight than did the 
Unit G girls. 
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For the thiamin and riboflavin excretion 
tests all the girls were placed on the same low- 
thiamin diet for 36 hours while urine collections 
were made (a) for a 24-hour period, (b) after 
a 3-hour fast, and (c) 4 hours after a sub- 
cutaneous injection of 5 mg of thiamin hydro- 
chloride. 

The results shown in table 4 are very similar 
for the two groups except for thiamin. Unit G 
girls had a higher thiamin concentration in the 
blood, a higher thiamin excretion, and a greater 
percentage of the test dose excreted than did 
the control subjects. 

The assortment of practices that are being 
used in ascertaining and interpreting tests for 
thiamin status make comparison of results 
difficult and sometimes impossible. Melnick, 
Field, and Robinson (/5) have suggested 


TABLE 4 


Measurements of the nutritional status of Unit G and the controls 





INDICATOR OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS 














Tt io nti pha dsuy poke enenacetasns 
EEE 
Hemoglobin in blood (g per 100 ml)................... 
Ascorbic acid in plasma (mg per 100 ml)............... 
Thiamin in blood (mg per 100 ml)....................0..2224.| 


Thiamin in urine: 


gS aia daw whew erence 
ES 
4 hours after a subcutaneous injection of 5 mg of thiamin | 

SE ree rere 
Per cent of test dose excreted..................cccccceeee 


Riboflavin in urine: 


ess a ockgee pho Renner ew menes 
ES ee 











| UNIT G CONTROLS 
Uctober | April " Gateine ‘April 
sue | 64.8 | 65.0 | 64.6 64.9 
Ses | 129.6 | 132.3 | 130.2 | 134.8 
apa } 13.2 | 13.1 13.1 13.2 
i ae | 1.045 | 0.792 1.118 | 0.940 
| 7.00 | §.29 
| 
“Pate | 71.6 47.6 
aa 7.1 4.3 
ae | 916.1 421.5 
18.3 8.4 
| 
545.3 486.1 
74.4 71.5 








To further check the adequacy of the diets 
for performance, in addition to the nutrients 
supplied, certain measurements of nutritional 
status were made on the subjects. Each 
month the hemoglobin (8) and ascorbic acid 
(9) in the blood were determined and a bio- 
photometric test was made (J0), and at the 
end of the study the thiamin content of the 
blood (JJ) and the thiamin and riboflavin 
excretion (1/2, 13, and 1/4) were determined. 


standards for evaluating the nutritional status 
of adults with respect to thiamin based on the 
amount excreted in 24 hours and the fraction 
of an oral test dose excreted within 24 hours. 
An arbitrary comparison of the results of the 
present study with these standards might be 
attempted, however, because when the thi- 
amin is injected subcutaneously, as in the 
present study, most of the total amount ex- 
creted is found in the urine sample collected 4 
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hours after injection. Unit G subjects would 
then be considered “normal” and the controls 
“mildly deficient.” 

The difference in thiamin status of the two 
groups is unexpected in view of the similarity 
of their thiamin intakes. The average daily 
intake of thiamin by Unit G was 1.66 mg as 
compared with 1.35 mg for the controls, 138 
per cent and 113 per cent respectively of the 
NRC recommendation and furnishing 0.8 mg 
and 0.7 mg respectively per 1,000 calories. 
The better thiamin status of Unit G can hardly 
be attributed to its higher protein intake until 
the thiamin-sparing action of certain proteins 
has been more definitely established. Further 
work may show that the extra one-third of a 
milligram of thiamin which Unit G girls were 
getting (1.66 mg over the 1.35 mg of the 
controls) is at the point where it can really 
mean something in terms of body store or 
saturation. If so, the NRC allowance of 1.20 
mg is too low. 

When the results of the monthly biophoto- 
metric tests on each group of subjects were 
made into a composite curve, the recovery 
curve for Unit G remained slightly but consist- 
ently above that for the controls and for a 
boardinghouse group. 

The girls showed no great differences in good 
health or good spirits which could be attributed 
to differences in nutritive quality of their food. 


Conclusions 


The results of this study demonstrate that 
the quantity of foods suggested for the seden- 
tary woman in Plan A of the low-cost adequate 
diets recommended by the BHE can be chosen 
so that it will furnish the amount of all of the 
protective nutrients recommended for 16- to 
20-year-old girls by the NRC. The study 
further demonstrates that even a low-cost diet 
with as few as 1800 to 2000 calories can furnish 
the liberal amounts of protein, calcium, and 
vitamins needed by an adolescent girl. 

Important to the family or institution using 
a low-cost diet is the fact that the greatest 
saving in food cost came from the use of (a) 
unprepared cereals rather than prepared ones, 
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(b) potatoes in generous quantities, (c) inex- 
pensive table and cooking fats, and (d) mini- 
mum expenditure for miscellaneous items, 
such as prepared desserts, salad dressings, 
condiments, and relishes. 
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Home Economics in Institution Administration 


Department 


New department officers are: chairman-elect, 
Phyllis Sprague, state supervisor of the school 
lunchroom program in Pennsylvania, and secre- 
tary, Roberta Mack, dietitian at the University of 
Maryland. LeVelle Wood’s resignation because 
of Red Cross duties overseas leaves the office of 
vice-chairman vacant until June. 

Emphasis in the department’s program of work, 
published in the September JourRNAL, is placed on 
department co-operation with other groups in 
promoting their programs. However, three com- 
mittees have been appointed for three phases of 
institution work that are of special importance 
today. 

School Lunchroom Committee (Phyllis Sprague, 
600 North Second Street, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman). This committee will supple- 
ment department participation in the ADA-AHEA 
joint committee on school lunches under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge. 

The present practice of the Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, of reimbursing schools 
participating in its school lunch program for 
purchases up to a maximum per person served, 
according to the type lunch provided, seems to be 
working out more satisfactorily than the previous 
program where commodities were distributed free 
to the schools. The number of items eligible for 
reimbursement has increased this year. The 
foods are sufficiently inclusive to warrant the 
variety in menus necessary to keep them attrac- 
tive and interesting as well as nutritionally ade- 
quate even in localities where selection is somewhat 
limited. The chief difficulty in conducting the 
program has been the shortage of ration points 
allowed schools, but this problem has recently been 
rectified and the per person allowances changed for 
all schools participating. 

College Units Committee (Hermina Zipple, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, chairman). Use of college 
residence and dining hall units for serving the 
armed forces is practically nation-wide. Admin- 
istrative problems involved have included conver- 
sion of women’s dormitories for the use of men, 
with the numbers to be accommodated often 
double the planned capacity of the buildings. The 
additional numbers served and the shorter meal 


period have necessitated changes in the type of 
service and layout. Furthermore, all changes 
must be considered with a view to later reversion 
of the buildings to their original use. 

Industrial Units Committee (Naomi McGuire, 
The Pennsylvania State College, chairman). 
Some industries have for years considered it worth 
while to establish cafeterias and lunchrooms for 
their employees. However, the actual need for 
such units in war plants without facilities for food 
service in the vicinity and the increase in efficiency 
of workers when adequate lunches are available are 
largely responsible for today’s emphasis on indus- 
trial units. A recent report by Miss Bonnell, 
industrial nutritionist, on conditions in Texas 
shows that improvement in in-plant feeding has 
brought about less absenteeism, fewer accidents, 
and higher production. But one problem is edu- 
cating the industrial worker to better eating habits, 
since only 25 to 30 per cent of these workers choose 
an adequate diet even when good facilities and 
good food are provided. 

Membership Participation. Department mem- 
bers whose work is related to one of these commit- 
tees and whose methods of meeting some of the 
problems may be of valu: to others are requested 
to get in touch with the committee chairman 
directly or the state chairrian of institution ad- 
ministration. The committees will serve as in- 
formation centers insofar as individual members 
contribute material. 

The department is continuing to compile a 
classified list of current institution management 
research projects in colleges and universities offer- 
ing graduate work in this field. Will members who 
are working on or who have completed such 
studies since the 1942 report please send an 
abstract of their project to Katharine W. Harris, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Never before have home economics trained 
women had the opportunity for community work 
afforded by today’s war program. It would be of 
interest to compile a list of demands made upon 
department members with relation to positions 


held. Please submit such a list to your state or 
national chairman.—Grac—E M. AUGUSTINE, 
Chairman, 
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Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Limitations of budget and wartime paper 


shortages prevent issuance of the “newsy”’ letter ‘ 


anticipated by all department members in previous 
years. Let us hope that this department activity 
may again be resumed at an early date. 


State and Local Groups Report 


The organization of state and local groups to 
whom may be delegated the responsibility for 
carrying on the many activities of the department 
may seem slow but that it will eventually result 
in a stronger department with greater participation 
on the part of individuals and groups cannot be 
questioned. Twenty-nine state and five local 
associations report selection of at least a chair- 
man, and the number reporting organization of 
active groups is increasing. A Minneapolis- 
St. Paul group is now being organized by 
Mrs. Lotta Hegnauer. 

Eight state and three local chairmen report 
progress geared to special wartime needs. Activi- 
ties include consultation to educational groups, 
co-operation with other organizations in com- 
munity planning, and assistance to individuals 
and groups responsible for nursery schools, day 
care centers, and child-caring institutions. Es- 
pecially encouraging is the increasing participation 
of individuals and groups in meetings of allied 
professional groups, particularly state conferences 
of social work. 

Several state and local groups mention evalua- 
tion of budget items, and several report periodic 
collection of prices of food, clothing, and other 
items and application of these prices to budget 
standards to keep state and local agency allowances 
up to date with cost-of-living fluctuations. New 
York City reports that the revised edition of 
“Budget Standards for Family Agencies in New 
York City” is available, and Baltimore reports a 
coming revision of “Budgets for Low-Income 
Families.” 


National Conference of Social Work 


Marietta Eichelberger, program chairman for 
AHEA’s participation in the National Conference 
of Social Work in Cleveland, May 21 to 27, 
reports a department meeting scheduled for 2:00 
p.m., May 24. Flora Slocum will lead discussion 


of ‘Home Economics Services in the Field of Social 
Work.” Participants include Blanche Dimond, 
“Effect of Current Trends in Social Agencies on 
Home Economics Services”; and Mildred Neff, 
“New Areas of Social Work in Which Home 
Economics Skills Are Used.” Headquarters for 
the Conference and the AHEA representatives 
will be the Hotel Cleveland. Make reservations 
direct with Edward Brennan, 1604 Terminal 
Building, Cleveland. 


Committees Report 


Because of the present unstable clothing situa- 
tion, the committee on low-cost clothing (Frances 
Preston, chairman) reports limiting present study 
to phases of the work which will be usable regard- 
less of what happens in the clothing field. First 
problems to be studied will be desirable age 
groupings and the kind of garments needed 
according to climate, locality, and occupation. 

Household supplies is another item in the family 
budget that is receiving special attention from a 
committee whose chairman is Louise Mojonnier. 

The committee on scrapbooks and bibliography 
is busy collecting latest editions of material 
available for distribution. If you have been over- 
looked, send immediately two copies of revised 
or new material directly to Mrs. Frances Cogswell, 
chairman (Department of Welfare, 902 Broadway, 
New York City). Be sure to label each piece with 
name and address of organization, price (or 
“free”’), date of publication, and use for which 
material is intended (case worker, nurse, or 
family). 


Publications 


Have you seen “Family Budget Counseling” 
(available from Family Welfare Association of 
America, 122 East 22d Street, New York City 10, 
65 cents a copy)? Frances Preston and Cornelia 
Dunphy served as members of the committee 
that prepared it. 


Personal 


Only limitations of space prevent listing personal 
items. One exception: 3 members are serving 
overseas—Marjorie Grant, Irma Bradford, and 
Sue Sadow. Do you know of others?—HELEN 
STACEY, Chairman. 











New Books... 





Applied Dietetics: The Planning and Teaching 
of Normal and Therapeutic Diets. By FRANCES 
STERN. Second Edition. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1943, 265 pp., $4. 
“The body is a builder of its own substance and 

finds its materials in food.” This principle of 

nutrition remains the basis of the revised edition 
of Applied Dietetics. 

In this book the normal diet is considered in 
relation to normal physiology, the therapeutic diet 
as a deviation from the normal. Material is 
presented in a very usable form. Fifty-seven co- 
ordinated tables simplify computation of the diet, 
serving for reference and interpretation, much as 
do the tables on which the engineer relies. Typical 
menus and diets are given; outlines simplify the 
treatment of therapeutic diets. The home econo- 
mist will find it of equal value whether her field be 
the community, the school, business, or the 
hospital. 

To the tables of food equivalents of protein, fat, 
carbohydrates, and minerals in the first edition are 
added those for the vitamins. These are of partic- 
ular value at this time when the supplies of certain 
of our foods are limited and the nutrients usually 
supplied by them must be obtained from other 
food sources. 

The widespread demand of both professional and 
lay people for more information on the vitamins 
has been met. Ways of teaching this information 
are presented in the chapters on educating the 
patient. Dietary outlines are given for conditions 
caused by vitamin deficiencies; lists of food 
equivalents in vitamin values are supplied; and 
there is a table on the “Conservation of Vitamins 
and Minerals in the Storage and Preparation of 
Food.” 

With the increasing interest in the food habits 
of people of other countries, attention should be 
called to the table on “Native Background and 
Food Habits of Some of the Foreign Born and 
Their American Adjustments.” 

The chapters on the education of the patient 
who is on the normal diet and those on the thera- 
peutic diet are landmarks in nutrition education. 
“Equivalents of the foods listed in ‘Food for the 
Day’ should be known by the patient so that he 
may find the diet flexible and be able to vary it 
within the limitations it prescribes. For this he 


must learn the values of the different foods given, 
and how these foods may be exchanged for others 
approximately equivalent in food value.” 

To the teacher Applied Dietetics offers indis- 
pensable tools with which to interest and motivate 
the student. To the student it offers indispensable 
tools for putting his knowledge into action.— 
MABEL R. Stimpson, American Red Cross. 


Building a Curriculum for General Education: 
A Description of the General College Program. 
By Ivot SPAFFORD AND OTHERS. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1943, 353 
pp., $3. 

This book presents the results of the first eight 
years of experimentation in an education program 
at the University of Minnesota with emphasis on 
general education. This program has had for its 
goal providing for young men and women in the 
General College a broad and rich education that is 
concerned with all aspects of living. The under- 
lying philosophy of the program is revealed by the 
four basic assumptions, as summarized by Malcom 
S. MacLean, director of the General College from 
1932 to 1940: 

(1) “We cannot know what, or when, or how to 
teach until we know thoroughly and well whom we 
are teaching. 

(2) We cannot know what, or when, or how to 
teach until we know well what society demands 
and, in the future, is likely to demand of those we 
teach, as persons, as family members, as workers, 
and as citizens. 

(3) We cannot know within what limits we may 
teach unless we know our resources of staff and 
money, of books and plant and equipment, and 
plan to use them in whatever ways will contribute 
most effectively to student learning. 

(4) We cannot know the outcomes of our plan- 
ning and teaching unless we continually carry on 
and improve the processes of evaluation.” 

The purposes of the General College have been 
“to help students understand themselves and to 
provide them with the tools of learning and living; 
to be better family members; to participate more 
intelligently in community, state and national 
affairs; and to understand the world of work,” as 
shown in the statements of objectives in Chapter 3. 

Miss Spafford, who served as curriculum director 
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of the General College, discusses the three tech- 
niques of curriculum building as used in this 
experimental program. These relate to research, 
experience, and value judgments. The subsequent 
descriptions of the developing program show con- 
sistent use of these techniques and offer construc- 
tive help to educators concerned with curriculum 
building at the secondary and college levels. 

Modern educational philosophy basic to cur- 
riculum building has been tested and well described 
in the sections on the Student and the Curriculum, 
the Staff and the Curriculum, and Measurement in 
the General College. Home economists will be 
particularly interested in the part on home life 
education and euthenics which Miss Spafford, as 
co-ordinator and instructor, presents. 

Out of this report of a carefully conducted ex- 
perimental program, the reader is permitted to 
share not only recognized achievements but also 
suggestions for further study and guides for modi- 
fied procedures which the authors recognize are 
important in the future development of programs 
for General College students.—FLORENCE FALL- 
GATTER, Jowa State College. 


The Fundamentals of Personal Hygiene: Includ- 
ing Their Practical Application to Healthful 
Living. By WALTER W. KRUEGER. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1944, 315 pp., $1.75. 

This is a clearly and concisely written treatment 
of the subject matter in the field of hygiene usually 
considered suitable for college freshmen. Its 
seventeen chapters are devoted to the high spots of 
different phases of the subject, each a well-written 
unit in itself. 

Pertinent questions at the end of each chapter 
for use in oral reports will aid the teacher and the 
pupil as well. A good up-to-date bibliography 
completes each chapter. 

The fields of food and nutrition are well dis- 
cussed with especially clear data on the sources 
and daily amounts of vitamins needed. Good 
tables for the vitamins are given, but specific 
reference as to authoritative source, usually indi- 
cated by footnotes, is lacking. 

The chapter on posture has clever illustrations 
which should appeal to the student who likes exer- 
cises. That on sex hygiene gives some informa- 
tion, which no doubt is scientifically correct, as to 
sex behavior, but the reviewer doubts the necessity 
or wisdom of presenting such data on irregular sex 
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behavior to adolescents.—SusANNE THOMPSON, 
Louisiana State University. 


Textiles: A Handbook for the Student and the 
Consumer. By Mary SCHENCK WOOLMAN and 
ELLEN Beers McGowan. Third Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943, 
388 pp., $3.50. 

This up-to-date revision of a standard text and 
reference has all the good qualities of the two 
former editions. “The plan and purpose is still 
as Mary Schenck Woolman conceived it 30 years 
ago, and as she would have wished to have it per- 
petuated,” says Dr. McGowan in her preface. 

Obsolete material has been eliminated, chapters 
have been reorganized, and new photographs and 
sketches have been substituted for old ones. 
Certain chapters have been omitted, and the new 
volume has been condensed from 572 to 388 pages. 

Chapters on rayon and on new fibers and finishes 
are entirely new—and excellent. Complete in- 
formation on the properties of rayon and the new 
fibers is given; significant and recent developments 
in production of nylon, vinyon, aralac, soybean 
fiber, alginate fibers, zein, redwood, fiber glass, and 
lastex are reported. The new art of textile finish- 
ing, developed since World War I, is given authori- 
tative treatment. 

This new edition is an excellent reference in the 
field of textiles and clothing and may be used as a 
college text.—HENRIETTA M. TuHompson, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Filet Crochet Lace: How to Make It. By MARGa- 
RET Tecuy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943, 80 pp., $2.50. 

The author, whose education in needlecraft is 
rooted in Hungary and European museums and 
in churches, has written this book for the purpose 
of helping to raise the standard of crochet. Be- 
sides instructions in the fundamentals of crochet 
for the beginner and advanced student, she includes 
patterns and her own original, excellent designs 
which would inspire those who enjoy crocheting. 
She also gives information about various needle- 
craft guilds and contests, the function of which is 
to encourage needlework.—BERTHA F. JOHNSON, 
Utah State Agricultural College. 


The Complete Book of Sewing: Dressmaking and 
Sewing for the Home Made Easy. By Con- 
STANCE TALBOT. Garden City, New York: 
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Garden City Publishing Co., 

pp., $2.95. 

Here is a book which will delight the homemaker. 
A short-cut method to learning is used, learning 
through graphic illustrations, pictures, and dia- 
grams with a minimum of text. In fact, the 
organization is the reverse of most construction 
books; reading of the text is secondary for its 
understanding. Although the text is brief, it is 
accurate, and a professional standard of work is 
not sacrificed to promote speed. 

The range of subjects covered is comprehensive 
and in line with the thinking of many leaders in 
the field. Besides basic clothing construction, 
these topics are included: selecting and buying 
clothing for various ages and both sexes, teaching 
daughter to sew, conserving clothing (an especially 
well-handled section), planning home furnishings, 
making new and repairing old accessories for the 
home, including upholstery, slip covers, draperies. 

This book is evidence of Mrs. Talbot’s extensive 
experience in the commercial world which has 
given her understanding of the scope of home- 
makers’ problems and the need for speedy and 
pleasurable methods for doing family sewing. 

It is primarily a reference book for the home- 
maker, but it is also suitable for the high school 
girl and the college freshman.—BERTHA F. JOHN- 
son, Utah State Agricultural College. 


Inc., 1943, 319 


Mending Made Easy: The ABC and XYZ of 
Fabric Conservation. By Mary Brooks PIc- 
KEN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 
182 pp., $3. 

The title indicates the contents, but it does not 
indicate the comprehensive, effective presentation 
of material, easy readable style, clear illustrations, 
or helpful ideas. 

It is repair and renovation with imagination. 
In addition to fundamental principles, the book 
includes specific suggestions for mending many 
types of underwear, hosiery, sweaters, pockets, 
lace, belts, gloves, and household linens. Several 
variations of reweaving are presented graphically 
and explained in detail. Practical and smart ideas 
for remodeling will help anyone interested in 
wartime conservation. 

The book is an excellent reference for college or 
high school teachers and for home demonstration 
agents. Homemakers will find it invaluable.— 
Henrietta M. Toompson, University of Alabama. 


Journal of Home Economics, April 1943 


Better Dressmaking. By RutH WYETH SPEARS. 
New York: M. Barrows & Company, Inc., 
1943, 256 pp., $3. 

Miss Spears’ and Mrs. Talbot’s books are similar. 
They are easily comprehended, stimulating in 
appeal, accurate, and cover approximately the 
same subject matter except that Miss Spears does 
not include the section on home furnishings. 

Miss Spears’ book is written in a remarkably 
lucid style. Besides being a professional in the 
field of clothing, she is also an artist. Every page 
is a quietly organized design made up of large-scale 
illustrations and simply stated text, which make 
for pleasant reading. 

This book, in my opinion, is the best book to 
date for a construction text for beginning students 
either in high school or college. Both students 
and teachers will welcome it.—BERTHA F. JOHN- 
SON, Utah State Agricultural College. 


The New Encyclopedia of Modern Sewing. Ed- 
ited by SALLy Dickson and FRANCES BLONDIN. 
New York: The National Needlecraft Bureau, 
Inc., 1943, 320 pp., $1.98. 

Fourteen chapters present a series of problems 
and the techniques of construction for each. The 
first chapter deals with tools and equipment. The 
basic steps in sewing are taught through the mak- 
ing of a pinafore. A pot holder, an oven mitt, 
aprons, table linen, bedspreads, and other articles 
follow. Practical finishes are suggested, and 
interesting or novel ideas are frequently intro- 
duced. Restyling and hints on conservation are 
also included. 

A homemaker interested in working out ac- 
cessories, articles for the home, and clothing would 
find this book helpful. The teacher might use it 
as a reference. The chapter on making curtains 
and draperies and also the one on slip covers out- 
line procedures which a beginner might follow. 
The chapter on tailoring could be used by an ex- 
perienced seamstress. 

There are a number of small, clear drawings and 
a few photographs. Directions for some proced- 
ures are in rather fine print, though this is usually 
broken up into short sections. There is an index, 
but a listing of articles for which directions for 
construction are given would be a helpful addition. 
This could be supplemented with an alphabetical 
list of finishes and methods of construction.— 
HENRIETIA M. THompson, University of Alabama. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
Contributed by Day Monroe, University of Washington 


Why abstracts selected this month are timely: We educators can help determine whether consumers 
put the brakes on postwar spending or go on a buying spree thal precipitates runaway inflation. Recent 
articles provide ammunition for our job. 

We also share responsibility for promoting understanding of problems of postwar security in order that 
government action may be guided by informed (not propagandized) public opinion. The Wagner bill, 
according to its author, was introduced in Congress to stimulate discussion of government’s role. Let's 
use it for thal purpose. 

Our AHEA clothing survey showed how concerned homemakers are about quality depreciation of goods. 
Some next steps for consumer action are suggested in a review of 25 years of progress in standardization, 
High income taxes will be a much-discussed topic for the duration (and after) so let’s be sure our 
courses on family financial management give a realistic picture of what higher taxes and prices mean.—D. M, 





Wartime incomes and consumer markets, A. N. 
Watson. J. Marketing 8, No. 3 (Jan. 1944), 
pp. 231-237. 

Price control in immediate postwar economy, 
C. J. Pumps. J. Marketing 8, No. 3 (Jan. 
1944), pp. 289-295. 

Spendable funds, post-war markets, E. T. WEILER. 
Dom. Commerce 31, No. 24 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
11, 25, 26. 

How much “deferred income” will turn out to be 
a pipedream? F. MANNING. Sales Mgt. 53, 
No. 2 (Jan. 15, 1944), pp. 96, 98-100. 

How consumers use their accumulated savings 
when war ends will determine, in large part, 
whether we have prosperity or inflation. Savings 
have now reached an all-time high: total value of 
currency, bank deposits, and government bonds 
held by the public (outside of banks and insurance 
companies) at the end of 1943 was 180 billion 
dollars, of which 100 billion was accumulated in 
"41, 42, and ’43. In ’43 alone, savings amounted 
to 55 billions—more than total national income in 
a depression year. (Mr. Weiler) 

Government bonds account for more than half 
the three-year total. Since Pearl Harbor re- 
demptions have amounted to only 7.5 per cent of 
The larger the bond, the less likely 
is redemption; 3.7 per cent of the $500 bonds have 
been turned in compared with 13.7 per cent of the 
$25 bonds. (Mr. Watson) 

Add soldiers’ demobilization pay and con- 


total sales. 


sumers’ increased ability to borrow through im- 
proving their credit status by debt payment, and 
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the total available for a buying spree is enormous. 
Some spending of such funds is desirable. An 
active consumer market will encourage business 
to operate on a high-production, full-employment 
basis and thus promote prosperity. But too- 
rapid spending just after the war before large 
supplies of goods can be produced, will force prices 
up—16 per cent or more within a year. (Mr. 
Phillips) 

What consumers will do no one knows. Compe- 
tition for their money will be keen. Sales pres- 
sure has already begun. Mr. Phillips fears an 
“inflationary state of mind.” Mr. Manning 
doubts that people will immediately cast aside the 
fix-it-up, make-it-do, wear-it-out habits of war- 
time and asks: Will not many victims of wartime 
purchases of inferior quality fear being burned 
again and defer spending for durables until produc- 
tion is stabilized? To help prevent disastrous 
inflation both Mr. Weiler and Mr. Phillips urge 
continuation of government regulations for a time 
—price control, rationing, and such indirect con- 
trols as taxation, rules for credit. 


Industrial Standardization 14, No. 12 (Dec. 1943), 

pp. 317-367. 

Twenty-five years of progress since the founding 
of the American Standards Association, the effects 
of war upon standards, and what postwar trends 
may be, are discussed in this silver anniversary 
issue. Two articles of special interest to home 
economists are: “Post-War Standards for Con- 
sumer Goods” by I. D. Wolf, now chairman of the 
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ASA Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods, and “Certification of Consumer Goods— 
ASA Project of the Future” by B. L. Oser. 

War has shown the utter inadequacy of our 
standards for consumer goods. As a first step in 
progress, Mr. Wolf sees developing and stand- 
ardizing test methods, the bases for formulating 
standard descriptions of products, especially of 
textiles. For example, standards for measuring 
durability of hose can be formulated only after a 
machine is developed to test the likelihood of 
snags. Another step is to prepare a comprehen- 
sive dictionary of trade terms to facilitate stand- 
ardized descriptions. New standards, utilizing 
war experience, should guide postwar production. 
Minimum standards are especially needed for 
such products as the new blended-fiber cloths, 
synthetic rubber girdles. Rigidity of standards 
must be avoided since improvements, based on 
wartime research, are ahead. 

Mr. Oser stresses the need for an American 
Standard Practice for certifying and approving 
goods. Lack of such a standard has led to wide- 
spread abuses: “approvals” by self-appointed 
“institutes” and “endorsements” by so-called 
“experts” without scientific tests. Consumers 
must learn to evaluate, not accept, such recom- 
mendations. The Standard Practice system would 
provide for tests by independent agencies and for 
specifications available to the public. Industry, 
Mr. Oser thinks, should participate in establishing 
such standards, remembering Justice Frank- 
furter’s statement: “government as a rule under- 
takes no services or regulations except after private 
agencies have proved themselves incapable or 
unwilling.” 


American postwar social security proposals, E. E. 
Write. Am. Econ. Rev. 33, No. 4 (Dec. 1943), 
pp. 825-838. 

Of the two major proposals for postwar social 
security now before this country—the report of 
the National Resources Planning Board, “Social 
Security, Work, and Relief Policies,” and the 
Wagner bill (S1161, HR2861)—the latter, more 
recent one already has the greater public support. 

The Board’s program is the more comprehensive 
of the two, suggesting six types of security meas- 
ures: social insurance, an integrated public as- 
sistance system, expansion of social services, full 
utilization of productive resources, a works pro- 
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gram, and a youth program. The two latter 
measures are omitted from the Wagner bill, which 
provides for revision of our Social Security Act. 

Important proposals of the bill include: federali- 
zation of unemployment insurance; extension of 
old-age and survivors insurance to practically all 
employed persons and adding benefits for per- 
manent disability, increasing minimum benefits, 
and lowering women’s retirement age. 

Most controversial, perhaps, is the addition of 
a comprehensive health insurance plan, providing 
medical care not only to all insured persons but 
also to their wives and children. Prospects for 
passage of the bill will increase as peace approaches, 
the author thinks. Then workers fearing unem- 
ployment and the older persons displaced from 
war jobs will press for political action. To pro- 
mote an orderly revision of our present system in- 
stead of some sort of emergency relief program, 
citizens should begin discussion of the bill, deciding 
what features to support. Estimates of cost, now 
lacking, should be provided by a committee estab- 
lished by Congress or the Social Security Board. 


How consumers spend their incomes, A. E. Fer. 
Advertising & Selling 37, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), 
pp. 54, 133. 

National income has risen but so have prices 
and taxes. What is the net result? 

Civilian money income was two-thirds more 
per family (including one-person families) in 1942 
than in 1935-36—$2,558 as compared with $1,502. 
Savings were quadrupled and so were personal 
(including income) taxes; these outlays, with 
gifts to organizations, averaged $750 for the later 
year, $229 for the earlier. 

Living expenses were $1,808 a family, 71 per 
cent of income, in ’42; $1,273, 85 per cent of in- 
come, in 35-36. The $1,808 that the “average” 
family spent for living, therefore, bought only 
about as much as $1,500 would have bought in 
’42. Obviously there was improvement in family 
living but less, relatively, than in income. But 
savings were appreciably greater. 

Even in 1942, one family in four had a money 
income of less than $1,000; 30 per cent had in- 
comes between $1,000 and $2,000. For many 
of these families, income increases did not suffice 
to lift them above the adequate-living line. For 
this lower-income group, 55 per cent of the families, 
price rises are a serious matter. 
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HOME MANAGEMENT 


Labor saving through farm job analysis. I. Dairy 
barn chores, R. M. Carter. Vt. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 503 (June 1943), 66 pp. 

The investigator observed Leonard Clark while 
he did his chores, recording with a stop watch time 
used in each task, routing of travel, and distance 
covered. 

After study of these data, of a scale drawing of 
the stable, of the stable itself, changes in procedure 
were discussed with Mr. Clark and if desirable were 
adopted over a period of four months. 

Changes in the barn were: placing the 22 cows 
in two nearly equal rows instead of a long and 
short row, opening a passageway so that Mr. Clark 
could go completely around the cows to do a given 
job, cutting a new door, moving the horses nearer 
the door, and removing the partition from around 
sawdust and silage storage. 

Equipment added included a grain cart, silage 
cart, specially designed wheelbarrow, teat-cup 
rack, rinse pail carrier, and some small tools, such 
as floor brush, shovel, and hoe. 

A four-minute milking machine interval was 
adopted and quicker stripping habits were de- 
veloped. Many small changes were made in 
methods and in the order of operations and jobs. 

Two work centers were set up, one for general 
chores and one for milking. 

Time spent daily was reduced from 5 hours 44 
minutes to 3 hours 39 minutes, equivalent to more 
than 60 twelve-hour days a year. Travel was 
reduced from 3} to 1} miles daily, equivalent to 
730 miles a year. 

No attempt was made to measure the reduction 
in fatigue which accompanied the adjustment in 
barn chores, but it is believed that it was greater 
than the reduction in time. 

The bulletin outlines 11 specific suggestions on 
how to go about a study of job procedure. 


The progress of mankind: Two kinds of fatigue. 
Sci. Digest 14, No. 3 (Sept. 1943), pp. 48-49. 
Research carried out by F. C. Bartlett in the 

laboratory of experimental psychology of the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge, England, resulted in the 
classification of fatigue as of two kinds: that due 
to routine work, which is measured by the quantity 
of work being done; and that due to highly skilled 
work, such as that done by engineers, executives, 


Contributed by Paulena Nickell, Maxine Watson, and 
Jean Lindeman, Iowa State College 


generals, statesmen, writers, and physicians, which 
is measured by how well the work is being done. 

The fatigued person may perform the right ac- 
tions but at the wrong time. When the fatigue 
is marked, even the actions are likely to be wrong; 
but the characteristic feature of the fatigue of the 
higher central nervous system is the disordering of 
the pattern of “timing” of actions. 

An increase of irritability is a recognized result 
of fatigue. 

These studies of the fatigue of the higher brain 
center throw new light upon the functions of the 
brain in human behavior. 


Better workplace, so more output, less fatigue: 
new chair and other changes aid sock inspector, 
E. J. FitzGEraAtp. Factory Mgt. 101, No. 3 
(March 1943), pp. 114-115. 

The fundamental work rule that how a worker 
moves is as important as how much he moves sug- 
gested simple changes in the sit-down job of exam- 
ining Army socks. The result was an output 
increase of almost 60 per cent. 

It was believed that the aching backs and shoul- 
ders of the workers were caused by body mainte- 
nance. Therefore the following changes were 
made: a new chair was arranged, which steadied 
the whole of the worker’s spine and adjusted itself 
to the continuous flow of her work motion; the 
swivel sock arm, which had been mounted on a 
table, was moved to the floor and mounted at elbow 
height to relieve the strain of raised arms; the sock 
arm was arranged on a diagonal so that her arms 
could swing easily back and forth, pendulum 
fashion, while she pulled the socks on and off; the 
auxiliary setup of “supply,” “ready,” “good,” 
“imperfect,”’ and “finished” bundles of socks were 
arranged around the worker at convenient levels 
and in her path of work. 


It pays to be lazy: work simplification, P. W. 
KEARNEY. Sci. Digest 14, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), 
pp. 1-3. 

Allen H. Morgensen teaches his men to be 
“lazy,” but the production in the aircraft factories 
increases. “Work simplification” is the expla- 
nation. 

“From habit, lack of forethought, inertia, most 
of us tend to do things the hard way,” Morgensen 
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contends. Work simplification aims at eliminat- 
ing such bottlenecks as poor arrangement of mate- 
rial, needless walking back and forth for equipment 
or tools, reaching too far or too often, turning the 
body excessively, unnecessary lifting, lack of 
rhythm and symmetrical movements, letting one 
hand do all the work while the other is idle. 

The example taken from the Vultee aircraft 
factory was of a girl mixing a cake in the usual 
manner and after reorganization. The unim- 
proved process required that she walk 150 feet; 
reorganization of the procedure reduced the dis- 
tance to 50 feet and cut the number of operations 
from 17 to 7 and the number of handlings of mate- 
rial from 12 to 4. 

Obviously, therefore, what the “lazy man’”’ is 
trying to teach in our factories applies in our homes 
or practically any place where we do anything. 


Tuning fork for testing fatigue. Sci. Digest 15, 

No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 95-96. 

A specially designed tuning fork called a neu- 
rometer has been developed by Major Aaron Roth, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army to determine when a 
pilot is reaching a dangerous level of fatigue and 
needs to be grounded temporarily. The instru- 
ment measures the vibration sense of the fingers, 
which decreases with the increase of fatigue. 


Some farm family gardens pay in dollars, M. E. 
TrrFANY and M. G. Rerp. Jowa State Coll. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 322 (Oct. 1943), 
54 pp. 

The study is concerned with returns from farm 
family gardens, their cost, the obstacles in garden- 
ing, and purchased fruits and vegetables. The 
data were secured from both FSA and non-FSA 
families in Story County, Iowa, in 1940-41, who 
were asked to keep records. They were asked to 
provide detailed reports on quantity of fruits and 
vegetables taken from their gardens; those given 
to them; and the amount spent for fresh, canned, 
and dried fruits and vegetables. 

Fifty-five farm families in 1940-41 produced in 
their gardens vegetables and fruits which valued 
at local retail prices would have cost an average of 
$47.50 and $16.50, respectively, per year. 


Journal of Home Economics, April 1943 


The gardening costs averaged $6.07 per year. 
There was an average of 99 hours of labor with a 
range of 22 to 295 hours. Per hour earnings spent 
in gardening averaged 58 cents with a range of 19 
cents to $1.36. 

The average 2,180 pounds of vegetables was 
produced with a range of 570 to 5,036 pounds. 
Difference for individual vegetables among families 
was striking. The gardens produced 82 per cent of 
vegetables consumed by the families per year and 
38 per cent of the fruits. 

Measured in pounds produced per family, the 
vegetables ranked as important were Irish pota- 
toes, tomatoes, cabbage, and sweet corn. Meas- 
ured in number of farms having fruit trees, the 
most important were apples and cherries, while 
strawberries and grapes were the most important 
perennial small fruit crop. Melons were grown in 
large quantity. 

Twenty families purchased 18 per cent of their 
vegetables and 62 per cent of their fruit—varieties 
not raised to any extent in that section of the state. 
Families that did buy fruits purchased two-fifths 
of what was used. Of the vegetables purchased, 
84 per cent were fresh, 13.5 per cent canned, and 
2.5 per cent dried, while for fruits the percentages 
were, respectively, 87, 10.5, and 2.5 per cent. 

Among difficulties reported, time management 
was evident. Lack of time for more gardening 
was given as an important obstacle to obtaining a 
greater share of family food from the garden. 
Lack of suitable storage space, poor weather condi- 
tions, pests, and “bad luck” were other obstacles. 


Blind spots in offices; machines, furniture, and 
arrangement tailored to fit the job, W. L. 
Wuite. Am. Bus. 13, No. 5 (May 1943), pp. 
16-18. 

After blind spots in office procedure at the Gen- 
eral Electric Company were determined, an organ- 
ized procedure emerged. The result was that 
desks were planned and made especially for the 
type of work to be done; eye-level copy holders 
were perfected; and the work levels were lowered 
office 


for comfortable full-time production. 


Rhythm is essential to fatigue-free production. 


Youth Congress 


A home economics youth congress will be held in Chicago, June 20 to 23, with 
headquarters at the Stevens Hotel—simultaneously with the AHEA’s annual 
meeting. Student clubs from every state will send delegates. 
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HOUSING 


Room for living. Tomorrow’s Town 1, No. 10 

(Jan. 1944), p. 1. 

Of late years the dimensions of low-priced homes 
have been telescoped like Alice when she fell down 
the rabbit hole into Wonderland. The houses 
lack breathing space, storage space, and space in 
which to rear children properly. 

The shrinkage appears to have stemmed in 
part from an effort by builders and architects to 
save land and construction costs and in part from a 
growing demand for houses requiring less time and 
effort to keep clean. New materials and new 
treatments of interiors may greatly simplify the 
cleaning job of future homes and lessen basic 
construction costs enough to allow more space 
for a given price. 

The article is followed by a symposium about the 
family’s need for more space (Elizabeth Coit), 
the architect’s problems in providing it (Antonin 
Raymond), co-ordination of dimensions of building 
materials to reduce costs (Max H. Foley), effect of 
extent of demand for more space (Henry S. 
Churchill), need for research into space needs 
(Rolland J. Hamilton), and trends in home 
planning as shown in surveys made by Parents’ 
Magazine and the Small Homes Guide. 


Index of livability, R. NEUTRA. Sunset Magazine 

91, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 14-17. 

Success in planning a house is measured by the 
amount of gratification the family gets out of 
every square inch of the layout: how much living 
can be enjoyed in every part, how much enjoyment 
from each morsel of its design. Neutra computes 
the merit of a house by square-foot hours of 
living. His “index of livability” is the extent to 
which, in time and space, the house is used by 
persons in action or in rest. The index is applied 
to both the floor and the site plan. 

The article is illustrated by a home plan and a 
description of how the design of house, grounds, 
and neighborhood contribute to individual, famil- 
ial, and communal life. Some points in design: 
four outdoor areas—entrance, service, play, and 
social court; Translux roll-partitions between living 
room and social court; closets that have opaque 
rolling doors and sliding trays and drawers of 
transparent plastic; illumination planned to guard 
against eyestrain; a neighborhood guest house, 
with each family entitled to six weeks’ free guest 
privilege per year. 


Contributed by Maud Wilson, Oregon State College 


Residence design for safety. New Pencil Points 

24, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), pp. 81-94. 

This is a check list developed by Grace Morin 
of the College of Home Economics, Cornell 
University, for the committee on safety in housing, 
a subcommittee of the New York State home and 
farm safety advisory committee. The list has 
five main headings—house planning, structural 
hazards, fire hazards, falls and mechanical injuries, 
burns and shocks. House planning safety sug- 
gestions are further classified under location, space 
layout, stairs and steps. 


So you’re going to plan acity. Fortune 29, No. 1 

(Jan. 1944), pp. 123-125+. 

Over-all city planning has to do first with long- 
range policies and objectives and second with 
specific construction programs and schedules. It 
starts with surveys and analyses of the community 
as a whole, the people, the economics of the com- 
munity, the present layout, land uses, housing, 
transportation, social services, trends, and special 
problems. 

A city-planning project in Syracuse, New York, 
illustrates this procedure. Currently, the planners 
and local officials and, to an increasing extent, the 
public are digesting results of the economic and 
social surveys. Studies and analyses are accom- 
panied by tentative master-planning, and the 
main outlines of the over-all plan are taking shape. 
The public has been informed and consulted from 
the outset through newspapers, radio, schools, 
and meetings. 

After the war an immense amount of public 
and private construction will be undertaken in and 
around our cities and towns. To guard against 
building in the wrong places, there is urgent need 
for planning now. 


Inside bathrooms. Architectural Forum 70, No. 6 

(Dec. 1943), pp. 6-8, 134. 

The inside bathroom with mechanical ventilation 
has many advantages over the outside bathroom. 
It is usually better ventilated because flow of air 
is from other rooms and because it works the 
year round. Heating is less a problem and 
equipment can be arranged to better advantage. 

Recent multiple family structures demonstrate 
that use of interior baths results in large saving in 
gross floor area as well asa more advantageous 
location of bedrooms and living rooms. Even in 
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detached or row houses the interior location may 
permit better room arrangement. 

New York state building laws, which have taken 
the lead in providing for the inside bath, require 
in new multiple-dwelling construction positive 
ventilation 18 hours a day and bathroom door 
louvers or 4 inch air space between door and sill. 
Grilles in each bath (minimum free area 6in. x6 in.) 
must have louvers or a damper which closes auto- 
matically in case of fire. Flues must be fireproof 
for their full length. 


When you buy upholstered furniture, E. H. 
McTicHe. Am. Home 31, No. 1 (Dec. 1943), 
pp. 28-29. 

Some manufacturers are using wood instead of 
steel springs. Others make a firm base of wood 
slats or webbing material for a soft cushion of 
resilient stuffs, like cotton over curled hog hair or 
(in less expensive furniture) resilient vegetable 
fibers. 

Contour furniture is more popular. This is 
furniture shaped to fit the human frame and 
needing no inner filling. 

Certain yarns, like rayon and mohair, and 
certain dyes are needed for war purposes. Most 
upholstery fabrics are of cotton. 


That refrigeration boom. Fortune 28, No. 6 

(Dec. 1943), pp. 161-164 +. 

Manufacturers see in refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning something that is practically warranted. 
Only autos, houses, and furniture will be more in 
demand than household refrigerators. A million 
new sales a year is a conservative prospect, with 
two million or more replacement sales annually 
by 1946. 

Designs will not be changed radically as long 
as the demand for old models holds up. Most 
refrigerator men say the housewife does not want 
transparent doors or revolving shelves, and they 
are dubious about the costs of drawer-type refrig- 
erators. They do expect a big boom in the box 
with a freezing compartment and storage space for 
frozen foods. 

The prospect of two refrigerators in the home— 
the second a freezer—is also being taken seriously. 
People who now rent or want to rent lockers are 
regarded as prime prospects. Such freezers will 
probably be used not only for meats and vegetables 
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but also for cooked foods. One Chicago man 
anticipates a whole new food-distribution system 
with large quantities and wide varieties of foods, 
cooked and frozen at central stations and dis- 
tributed from house to house. 


Customer desires regarding ranges of the future, 
H. B. Hatt. Am. Gas J. 159, No. 6 (Dec. 
1943), pp. 28-29. 

The New England Gas Association recently 
analyzed about 1500 surveys of consumer prefer- 
ences obtained through home service representa- 
tives concerning postwar gas ranges and the fuel of 
the future. A significant number would change 
from a single fuel to a combination range using 
two fuels. Majority preference was for a high 
broiler separate from the oven. A grouping of 
the four surface burners at one end of the range was 
preferred to placing them in the center or two at 
each end. More than half voted for the oven 
timer, minute minder, glass inserts in oven and in 
broiler doors, coverall for the top burners, warming 
compartment, light for top burners, and built-in 
electric outlet; 46 per cent favored a deep-well 
cooker, but only 26 per cent wanted a pressure 
cooker. Less than half wanted a light in the oven. 


Variety of houses from identical prefabrication 
units. New Pencil Points 24, No. 12 (Dec 
1943), pp. 76-81. 

At the School of Architecture, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professor Gropius has given his students 
problems designing houses from prefabricated 
units. The article includes examples of student 
work that demonstrate the great variety possible 
in designing for prefabrication. 


Lamps from the laboratory shelves, S. G. H1BBEN. 
Lighting and Lamps 44, No. 3 (Nov. 1943), 
pp. 12-13. 

A demonstration of laboratory models of new 
lamps was held before a group of architects and 
designers in New York City. The showing in- 
cluded brilliant, vari-colored fluorescent tubes 
fully lighted though not connected with electric 
wiring; bent fluorescent tubes; shatterproof 
incandescent bulbs; heat-producing bulbs; sun- 
shine lamps that can be screwed into an ordinary 
light socket or plugged into an electric outlet; 
and an ozone-producing lamp. 




















SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Sadye F. Adelson, Dorothy L. Bovee, Wilma S. Miles, 
and Helen Stacey, all members of the social welfare and public health 
section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Common colds and respiratory infections, C. S. 
KEEFER. Hygeia 21, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
794-795 +. 

No sure way of stopping the common cold has 
yet been discovered, but progress has been made 
in treatment and prevention. Investigators agree 
that the cause is a filterable virus, that it occurs 
in cycles and is very contagious for the first day 
or so. Science is yet ignorant of how the virus is 
spread or why outbreaks occur in entire communi- 
ties. Chilling or wetting the skin and sudden 
changes in temperature are doubtless contribut- 
ing factors, but their role is not clear. 

Cold vaccines do not prevent colds or lessen 
complications except when given repeatedly. 
Vitamin therapy has no effect. “Hardening pro- 
cesses” have been valueless. Once colds have 
developed, rest and symptomatic treatment are 
indicated. 

Influenza and pneumonia as community health 
problems are also discussed.—D. L. B. 


Good health on the home front. Siatistical Bull., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 24, No. 10 
(Oct. 1943), pp. 1-3. 

The absence of epidemics and the increased 
income for large sections of the population, making 
possible a higher standard of living for many 
families, have contributed to the maintenance of 
a favorable health record even though mortality 
has risen during the current year over 1942, when 
it was the lowest on record. The death rates for 
infectious diseases have been maintained very 
near the 1942 levels and in some instances have 
declined. The fall in mortality for tuberculosis 
for the first nine months of 1943 is 3.5 per cent 
under the corresponding period of 1942. The 
mortality rate for influenza and pneumonia is 
also below that for any year except 1942, in part 
because of use of sulfa drugs. 

These same drugs have also contributed to low 
mortality from such conditions as appendicitis 
complicated by peritonitis, septicemias incidental 
to childbearing, and cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Mortality of diseases of middle and later life 
is not so favorable. The rise has been small for 
cancer and diabetes, appreciable for cardiovascu- 
lar-renal conditions. Employment of older work- 
ers, stress of wartime living, and lack of adequate 
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medical personnel and hospital facilities for chronic 
conditions may have contributed. 

Mortality due to war itself is rising and will 
continue to rise even though military medicine 
has worked miracles in the control of disease and 
the saving of the wounded. The number of 
deaths by accident has increased due also in large 
part to the increase in number of men in training. 
But deaths from motor vehicle accidents have 
decreased, suicides are as low as the lowest level 
reached just after the first World War, and homi- 
cides are at a new minimum.—H. S. 


The effect on needy families of suspension of the 
Food Stamp Plan, R. Wuire. Soc. Security 
Bull. 6, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 18-28. 
Reports from 40 states show that in December 

1942 about 11 per cent of recipients of old-age as- 

sistance, 34 per cent of families getting aid to 

dependent children, 12 per cent of recipients of 
aid to the blind, and 46 per cent of families getting 
general assistance were participating in the Food 

Stamp Plan. Besides, there were 45,600 families 

(215,400 persons) that received no aid other than 

free stamps. 

The free blue stamps represented a substantial 
addition to the purchasing power of participants. 
The average monthly value of blue stamps issued 
per case participating was $5.77 for old-age 
assistance, $12.39 for aid to dependent children, 
$7.23 for aid to the blind, $8.53 for general assist- 
ance, and $11.50 for nonassistance. 

Tables give information on participation in the 
Food Stamp Plan and the value of the blue stamps 
by type of assistance and state. 

Some needy groups gained more than blue 
stamps from the program. In a few instances 
amounts for food included in the determination of 
need were increased. But availability of surplus 
commodities delayed needed upward revision of 
the food allowances in other states. 

State agency comments were that a dual system 
of assistance is not satisfactory, that a direct 
money grant based on need would be preferable, 
and that reinauguration of the Stamp Plan or 
similar plan would delay development of a general 
assistance program with federal participation. 

The degree of hardship resulting from the sus- 
pension of the Stamp Plan on March 1, 1943, 
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depended on the extent to which the total need 
for recipients was met locally. About three- 
fourths of the states had revised their recom- 
mended standards at least once between January 
1, 1942, and April 30, 1943, to take care of sharply 
rising prices. This does not mean that total re- 
quirements determined under these standards 
always were met, however. 

In a few instances, increases in food allowances 
were hastened by the suspension of the Stamp 
Plan and the loss of food obtained from blue stamps 
was taken into consideration.—S. F. A. 


Nutrition in aviation medicine, H. R. BIERMAN. 
War Med. 3, No. 1 (Jan. 1943), pp. 1-19. 
Maintenance of the physical fitness of the aviator 

involves problems other than providing an ade- 

quate diet. Climatic conditions, storage, weight, 
and refrigeration of food in the plane all have to 
be considered. 

The effect upon the human body of accelerated 
speed, changes in air pressure and temperature, 
and expansion of gases as one ascends into the 
atmosphere “‘is altered directly or indirectly by 
the nutritional status of the person ascending.” 

The diet recommended for aviators is a high 
protein, moderate carbohydrate, and moderately 
low fat combination with a daily caloric value of 
40 to 50 calories per kilogram of body weight. 
A large intake of iron to take care of extra demand 
for hemoglobin and calcium for muscle tone and 
fatigue and an adequate amount of sodium chloride 
to replenish loss through excessive perspiration 
in hot weather flying is indicated. Vitamin A 
should exceed 10,000 International Units daily 
because of its relation to dark adaptation. Be- 
cause of the demands on the nervous system and 
on carbohydrate, its fuel, the B-complex recom- 
mendations for the daily diet are: thiamin, 5 mg; 
riboflavin, 3 mg; and niacin, 50 mg. Adequate 
ascorbic acid nutrition (approximately 100 mg 
daily) is merely one precaution to prevent rupture 
of capillary walls. 

Such factors as obesity, intestinal gas, and air 
sickness as related to diet are discussed. Feeding 
requirements and recommendations for storing 
and preparing foods are included. Fortification 
of foods is recommended; use of concentrates is 
approved only when necessary.—D. L. B. 


A study of the diet and nutritional status of women 
in a low-income population group, J. C. WINTERS 
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and R. E. Leste. J. Nutrition 26, No. 5 

(Nov. 10, 1943), pp. 443-457. 

Diets of mothers in 24 families living in houses 
of the Austin (Texas) Housing Authority were 
studied. The incomes of the families were be- 
tween $500 and $600. Anglo-Americans, Latin 
Americans, and Negro Americans were repre- 
sented. Eight of the women co-operated for one 
week at three different times during the year. 
The others, only once or twice. Separate diets 
collected totaled 308. The women were paid 25 
cents a day for their co-operation. Samples that 
were duplicates of the diet of the women partici- 
pating were collected daily and examined. Physi- 
cal examinations were made of 15 subjects. 

Average daily intakes failed to meet daily al- 
lowances for a sedentary woman recommended by 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. Average diets of most of the 
women contained only from one-half to three- 
fourths the allowance recommended for food 
energy, about one-third the allowances for thiamin, 
niacin, and riboflavin, and about one-half those 
for protein, calcium, and phosphorus. Seasonal 
variation and differences among the three groups 
were slight. 

Mild, but no extreme, cases of nutritional defi- 
ciency were observed in the physical examinations. 
Of the 15 women examined, 12 said they were 
nervous, 6 experienced frequent headaches, and 8 
stated they were easily fatigued. —S. F. A. 


Mineral oil (liquid petrolatum) in foods, CouncrL 
ON Foops AND NutriTIon. J. Am. Med. As- 
soc. 123, No. 15 (Dec. 11, 1943), pp. 967-969. 
The Council withdraws its acceptance of food 

products containing mineral oil because of abuses 

in their use and the discovery of harmful effects. 

Mineral oil is often used in salad oil, especially in 
restaurants, as it is cheap, keeps without refrigera- 
tion, and requires no ration points. 

It dissolves and carries away carotenes from 
which we get two-thirds of our vitamin A. Rats 
fed mineral oil with their spinach needed 10 to 12 
times as much vitamin A as normally. Physicians 
using this oil for low-calorie diets or for constipa- 
tion in pregnant women should give an extra 
source of vitamin A in liver oils, for the actual 
vitamin A is not so readily dissolved in mineral oil 
as are the carotenes. 

Mineral oil also dissolves the fat soluble vita- 
mins D and K. More than 10 times as much cod- 
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liver oil was needed to heal rickets in rats when 5 
per cent mineral oil was included in the diet. 
Pregnant women, even after discontinuing the oil 
and receiving injections of K, were found to be 
low in prothrombin. Calcium and phosphorus are 
not readily retained when the diet includes mineral 
oil. 

Research shows that the body absorbs some 
mineral oil. Further studies are needed to show 
its effects in lesions of the organs.—W. S. M. 


Are more males born in wartime? C. PANUNZIO. 
Milbank Mem. Fund. Quart, 21, No. 3 (July 
1943), pp. 281-291. 

This article reviews investigations of the belief 
that male births increase during wars to com- 
pensate for the loss of men. 

Data collected during the first World War 
tested against postwar data showed that the ratio 
of male births to female births increased during 
the World War and declined afterward. 

Those who believe that war always increases 
masculine births offer five explanations for the 
phenomenon: (1) that nature actually does com- 
pensate for the high death rate among males in 
wartime; (2) that the increase is due to the nutri- 
tional deficiency which accompanies such periods, 
a hypothesis supported by facts only in regions 
such as British India, where the nutritional status 
is very low and masculinity is very high; (3) that 
the increase is because the number of live first 
births increases; (4) that, as Huxley suggests, 
increase is due to emotional excitement of war 
which causes male chromosomes to be fertilized 
at a greater rate than the female; (5) that it is 
caused by the greater intervals between births, 
which in turn produces greater rest in the female 
reproductive system thereby increasing male births 
—the hypothesis regarded by students of the sub- 
ject as the most reasonable. 

There seems to be some evidence of a correla- 
tion between war and an increase of male births, 
but data are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
permit sound conclusions.—D. L. B. 


Resources of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries in three southern cities, M. C. 
Mauttsky. Soc. Security Bull. 6, No. 9 (Sept. 
1943), pp. 3-17. 

The male and female beneficiaries of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance are described separately 
in respect to personal and social characteristics, 
employment history, living arrangements, family 
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composition, and income. The cities surveyed 
were Atlanta, Birmingham, and Memphis. 

Twelve per cent of the men and 18 per cent of 
the widows and children had no income other than 
insurance benefits. Benefits were the largest sin- 
gle source of beneficiary group income for 61 per 
cent of beneficiaries: they represented 33 per cent 
of income for men and 55 per cent of income for 
widows. Other sources of income for many were 
retirement pay, assets, earnings, unemployment 
compensation, and gifts from persons not in the 
household. 

Equity in owned homes accounted for a large 
part of the assets held by the beneficiaries. Cash 
and savings accounts were a fairly common re- 
source. Most beneficiaries carried policies on some 
member of the beneficiary group, many of them 
burial policies with little or no cash value. 

Owned homes were a resource for 45 per cent of 
male and 26 per cent of female primary benefici- 
aries. Home-produced food and occasional gifts 
were reported by about 40 per cent of the benefici- 
aries. About one-half had the advantages of group 
living.—S. F. A. 


The cost of clothing and sheltering a growing child. 
Statistical Bull., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
24, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), pp. 5-6. 

Based on data issued by the National Resources 
Planning Board and the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in a family of five with an annual income 
of $2,500, the cost of providing a boy with clothing 
up to age 18 amounts to $672. The cost of pro- 
viding a girl with wearing apparel up to that age 
is $747. 

Shelter, including rental, and expenses for run- 
ning the household, for furnishings and equipment, 
and the initial cost of furnishing a house are joint 
family expenses and must be apportioned among 
the members of the family group. In 1935-1936, 
figures for a large cross section of the country 
showed that a family of 5 in the $2,500 income 
class paid a rental of $390 a year; therefore, if this 
amount is distributed equally, the total cost of 
sheltering a boy or a girl for 18 years amounts to 
$1,404. Amounts for the other items for the same 
length of time total as follows: for household 
operation, $882; for furnishings and equipment, 
$281; for initial furnishing of home, $81. The 
total cost of sheltering a boy or girl is $2,648. 

If current price levels were used rather than 
1935-1936 prices, the costs would be considerably 
greater.—H. S. 





TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse, University of Tennessee 


Studies on synthetic detergents, J. C. HArris. 
Am. Soc. Testing Materials Bull. 125 (Dec. 
1943), pp. 27-33. 

The inability of the U. S. Navy Department to 
obtain salt-water soap focused attention on syn- 
thetic detergents for salt-water usage. 

The investigation reported here was limited to 
one synthetic detergent, Santomerse, in several 
forms of varying active ingredient content: to ex- 
treme conditions of hard-water usage, to synthetic 
sea water, and to concentrations of detergent which 
provided adequate soil removal. Tests were run 
on standard soil samples of desized Indian Head 
fabric. The degree of soil removal was deter- 
mined by a Lange photoelectric photometer. 

Extreme hard water consumed Santomerse, but 
sufficient, relatively small, amounts of detergent 
can be used to overcome the hard-water effect. 
The concentration of Santomerse producing opti- 
mum detergent results depends upon the active 
ingredient content. Absence of sodium sulfate 
increases detergency. 

Santomerse combined with trisodium phosphate, 
with tetrasodium pyrophosphate, or with a mix- 
ture of 65 parts of tetrasodium pyrophosphate to 35 
parts of sodium acid pyrophosphate, yielded re- 
sults superior to those with Santomerse alone. 
Any of the three Santomerse products alone are 
poor sea-water detergents. Santomerse soap or 
Santomerse tetrasodium pyrophosphate combina- 
tions gave better soil removal than did Santomerse 
alone. Sodium carbonate used with Santomerse 
will produce the same increase in detergent effect 
as tetrasodium pyrophosphate. 


ASA asks for comments on proposed work clothes 
standards. Ind. Standardization 14, No. 10 
(Oct. 1943), pp. 285-286. 

WPB and OPA requested the American Stand- 
ards Association to provide standards for all neces- 
sary and widely used items of industrial clothing 
for women. The clothes should be attractive in 
design, fit well, be functionally correct and safe, 
and should conserve material and labor. 

Four draft standards have been distributed and 
are now being studied. The standards give com- 
plete information about the garments, including 
sketch, description of the basic features, size and 


dimensions with tolerances, methods of measuring, 
manufacturing details (such as seams, closures, 
linings, hems), and methods for identifying and 
labeling. 

Size ranges are based on a study of women’s 
measurements carried out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Except for bungalow aprons, 
industrial aprons, slacks, and dungarees, all speci- 
fications are based on two size classifications: 
misses’ 10 to 20 and women’s 38 to 50. Coverall, 
overall, slack, and dungaree specifications are 
given in three body and three leg lengths. 


Historical background of the new standards for 
light fastness, W. H. Capy. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 33, No. 2 (Jan. 17, 1944), pp. 29-32. 

In the reign of Louis XIV of France, d’Albo was 
appointed to regulate dyes. Dyers were divided 
into the “Dyers of the Great Dye” (dyers of fast 
colors) and “Dyers of the Little Dye” (dyers of 
fugitive colors). No record of the method used to 
differentiate between Great and Little Dyes has 
been found. 

Since 1885 investigations on fading have fol- 
lowed three lines: exposing the dyeings to variable 
source of light (the sun) with attempted control of 
actual amount of light, exposing the dyeings to 
constant source of light (artificial), and using 
standards for comparison. 

One hundred years ago Chevreul found that 
light alone, without air or moisture, has little 
fading effect and also that fastness varies with the 
fiber used. Later, other workers verified this and 
the importance of humidity was stressed. Berner 
formulated rules to govern exposure to light, 
notably, “Watch for progress of fading.” 

In the 1890’s tests were made on all known color- 
ing matter both in Germany and in England, and 
colors were put into five groups. The variability 
of sunlight was recognized, and several physical 
and chemical methods were used to try to deter- 
mine light intensity. 

The AATCC committee on light found that 
fading by the sun between 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. on 
sunny days between April 1 and October 1 showed 
very little variation. 

Various sources of artificial light, including the 
white flame arc, the mercury quartz lamp, the gas- 
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filled tungsten filament lamp, and the violet carbon 
arc, have been studied. The last named most 
nearly simulates sun fading. 

Both German and English workers have at vari- 
ous times each set up color standards. In the 
USA the AATCC in 1930-31 studied and prepared 
standards, consisting of four blue dyes, which have 
been used by this organization since then. 


New proposed standards for light fastness, H. 
CurRistison. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 33, No. 2 
(Jan. 17, 1944), pp. 33-38. 

Under the new proposed standards only two 
dyes and two dyeings are used. Two separate 
slub-dyed wool dyeings are made, one fugitive and 
the other fast, and then they are blended mechani- 
cally in proportions to produce the wanted steps in 
fastness. Algosol Blue AGG or Indigosol Blue 
AGG, 3 per cent, was used for the fast component. 
Erio Chrome Azurole B, or C.I. no. 720, 4 per 
cent, was used for the fugitive component. The 
combinations were made using algebraic percentage 
changes in the ratio of the two components. 

Slub dyeing has the advantage of producing 
easily an evenly dyed fabric. The standards pro- 
posed have good fastness to water and washing, 
and loss of color in fading shows little change in 
hue. Other advantages of the new method are: 
(1) Change in hue from one standard to the next 
is small; (2) the method of preparation represents 
ordinary mill trade procedure; (3) exact and readily 
controlled steps of fastness can be made in any 
number wanted; (4) small change in hue of dyeings 
in natural light compares favorably with lamp- 
light. 

The disadvantages of the proposed standards 
are: (1) No laboratory known can make the pro- 
posed standards, this being mill work; (2) there is 
a tendency to fade to a “mixy” appearance. 


Building boom can create textiles’ greatest market, 
F. A. WesTBROOK, JR. Textile Age 7, No. 11 
(Nov. 1943), pp. 36-45. 

S. Morris Livingston, chief of the construction 
unit of the U. S. Department of Commerce, has 
estimated that postwar demand for new nonfarm 
houses may be eight to nine million. Household 
furnishings for each will require textile material 
made from 108 to 2,000 pounds of cotton for such 
things as bedding, curtains, towels, and upholstery. 

Realization of this estimated consumption de- 
pends on a continued high rate of employment and 
wages, along with a noninflationary price level, and 
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development of low-priced houses of sufficient 
value to create mass markets. Houses have re- 
tained high-rate craft building methods of produc- 
tion while automobiles and similar things have 
come within the workman’s budget through mass 
production. Various estimates show that homes 
for four people can be delivered and set up ready 
for occupation for from $1500 to $3,000. High- 
quality, durable materials must be used to main- 
tain social and economic standards. 

Use of fibers and fabrics in construction work 
would raise the estimate of fiber necessary. Main- 
tenance of this market by the textile industry de- 
pends on competition with other building mate- 
rials, as light metals, plywood, plastic laminations, 
glass, and paper. Old fibers will also compete to 
hold their own with new manufactured fibers in 
the household and construction market. 

Other persons predict that two million new farm 
homes will be needed. These would further in- 
crease the demand for textiles and for textile prod- 
ucts. 


All wool and world wide. 
1944), pp. 18-21. 
Wool fibers are traced through the various stages 

of manufacture from the raw wool to the finished 
fabric. Designing of fabrics, sorting of wool, 
scouring of wool, carding, combing, drawing, spin- 
ning, threading of the loom, weaving, dyeing, and 
finishing are described and illustrated. 


Pic 15, No. 3 (Feb. 1, 


Aralac, F. A. Pristey. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 32, 
No. 24 (Nov. 22, 1943), pp. 532-533. 
Production of casein fiber in this country began 

in 1940 in Bristol, Rhode Island. The plant soon 

moved to Taftville, Connecticut, for more room. 

Some of the chemical and physical properties of 
casein fiber which should help the manufacturer 
determine the best methods for handling Aralac 
and wool-blended fabrics are shown by tracing the 

steps in the manufacture of a fabric containing 40 

per cent Aralac and 60 per cent wool. At present 

the finished fabrics should give the same service 
as all worsted in men’s suits. Manufacturers in 
the future may be able to make changes in the 
characteristics of Aralac to meet a given situation. 


Textile development during the war, L. S. LITTLE. 
Am. Dyestuff Repir. 32, No. 25 (Dec. 6, 1943), 
pp. 549-550. 

When World War I involved the USA, we were 

95 per cent dependent upon Germany for dyestuffs. 
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Forced development of the dyestuff industry at 
that time and continued exploration resulted in 
the USA’s producing 95 per cent of its color re- 
quirements by World War II. Since then equip- 
ment for making better dyestuffs has expanded 
greatly, as the best-quality dyestuffs have been 
required for our armed forces. 

Shortages of fabrics and fibers have taxed in- 
genuity in making blends of fibers of all types. 
Research to develop dyes will be required after the 
war to keep up witb the intricate fabrics of blended 
fibers. High-speed methods of dyeing have been 
developed, which improve the uniformity, penetra- 
tion, and fastness of colors. 

Efforts to improve water-repellent finishes have 
led to extensive studies of the effect of fabric con- 
struction on water repellency. Yarn sizes, plying 
and twisting of yarns, weaves, thickness of fabric, 
and balance of construction have all been found to 
be contributing factors. 

We may expect greatly improved durability in 
fabrics for all sorts of postwar civilian use. Serv- 
icemen and workmen have become conscious of 
high quality and durable fabric colors and finishes 
and will demand similar quality and service after 
the war. The slogan may be “beauty and dura- 
bility.” The public will demand to know quality, 
and industry should study how to give information 
to the public. 


New German synthetic fibers of exceptional wear- 
ing qualities, C.S. Jones. Textile Age 8, No. 1 
(Jan. 1944), pp. 42-48. 

Information obtained through reliable Swiss con- 
nections indicate that Germany has had a leading 
place in the development of rayon filament and 
staple fiber but '-:s is known of the two most im- 
portant fibers on which development is being con- 
centrated today. 

PeCe, derived from polyvinyl chloride and 
brought out in 1934, is resistant to acids, alkalies, 
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and oxidizing and reducing media; is unaffected by 
long-term action of water; is noninflammable; and 
has exceptional insulation properties. PeCe is 
being used as a filter medium in chemical industry, 
for protective coverings, belts, and cords in acid 
processes, for insulation materials, and for fishing 
nets and various marine operations. In all of 
these uses it outwears, many times, products made 
of other fibers. Its major disadvantage is that it 
softens at from 85 to 90°C, thus preventing the 
boiling or pressing of the fiber. 

Perlon is a polyamide material similar to nylon, 
which also shows chemically resistant properties. 
It has a low specific gravity; has resistance to sea 
water, rotting, and mildew; and is not attacked by 
moths. The water absorption varies with the 
tvpe of fiber. Perlon may be boiled and ironed 
if care is taken. Used with other natural and 
artificial fibers it greatly increases wearing quali- 
ties. It is being used most extensively in hosiery 
and with staple-fiber in shirts. 


Aluminum yarns developed for post-war sales. 
Textile Age 7, No. 12 (Dec. 1943), pp. 52, 54+. 
A new type of aluminum yarn has been de- 

veloped which has proved attractive and practical 
in fabrics and garments. Fine strips are cut from 
large rolled sheets of aluminum which have been 
coated on both sides with cellulose acetate to add 
to the tensile strength. Unlimited colors may be 
added in the coating process. The strips may be 
used in the pure state known as Reymet or twisted 
around cotton or rayon called Reyspun. 

Two types of this new yarn have been used in 
fabrics for evening dresses, bathing suits, table- 
cloths and napkins, shoe fabrics, and women’s 
purses. It is washable, may be dry-cleaned, and 
does not tarnish. The use of the fabrics may be 
limited because they are rather heavy and stiff. 
A good supply of the yarn at a low price should be 
available after the war. 


United They Shall Build 


There is stark reality in the fact that no new homes were built for families 
earning less than $1,000 a year; and adequate housing was constructed for only 
a fraction of 1% of families earning from $1,000 to $1,500 annually. 


No matter where the responsibility lies, housing must be provided. 


be carefully planned and properly financed. 
But the undertaking is so vast that there must be a 


by individual initiative. 


It must 


It can be done . . . in some part 


joint effort in which the Federal Government, states, municipalities, banks, 
labor unions, insurance companies, and industry take an active part—HENRY 
J. Kaiser, National Conference on Postwar Housing, Chicago, March 9, 1944. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 





“Family Budget Counseling” is a 92-page, 65- 
cent pamphlet put out by the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 122 East 22d Street, New 
York 10, New York. Among those on the com- 
mittee preparing it were these AHEA members: 
Mrs. Luise N. Addiss, Cornelia Dunphy, Frances 
Preston. Among chapter headings: Psychological 
Meaning of Money, Planning the Budget, Case 
Work Processes. Attractive in format, readable, 
helpful. 


Before the war the USA had one physician for 
about 750 persons, but state ratios varied from 490 
persons per physician in New York to 1,500 in 
Mississippi and within these two states, county 
ratios ranged from 210 to 1,090 in New York and 
from 650 to 4,260 in Mississippi. 

So states a paragraph in “Measures of Medical 
Resources and Requirements” in the November 
1943 issue of an interesting and informative maga- 
zine, Medical Care: Economic and Social Aspects 
of Health Service, a quarterly published for the 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics, 
Inc. 

It supplies excellent material for study of the 
hospitalization and medical care sections of the 
Wagner-Dingell-Murray bill. Also in the issue: 
analysis of four national health bills, discussion 
of four experimental dental “insurance plans” for 
federal assistance cases in Kansas, and a report 
on insurance company attitudes to the Wagner bill. 

It is a publication which should be of especial 
interest to AHEA members in the department of 
social welfare and public health. Among members 
of its board of advisers: Dr. Hugh Cabot, Helen 
Hall, Robert S. Lynd, Alma Haupt, Fred K. 
Hoehler, Mary M. Roberts, and Dr. Ernst P. 
Boas. 

Single copies, $1. Order from the Williams & 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


“Expansion of Social Security Proposed by the 
Wagner-Murray bill, S. 1161 and by the Dingell 
Resolution, H. R. 2861” is an informative leaflet 
being distributed by the National Consumers 
League, 348 Engineers Building, Cleveland, at $2 
per 100. Representing the group violently oppos- 
ing the bill is the leaflet “$3,048,000,000.00 of 
Political Medicine Yearly in the United States” 
put out by the National Physicians Committee 
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for the Extension of Medical Service, The Pitts- 
field Building, Chicago 2, Illinois; it charges that 
doctors who would work within the social insurance 
system would be “first political stooges and hench- 
men instead of self-respecting human beings.” 


“Social Work at Its Frontiers” is the title of a 
60-cent packet of reprints of nine excellent articles 
in recent issues of The Compass. Among them is 
an account of Cleveland’s experience in working 
out day care facilities and of the use of a social 
worker in a United States Employment Service 
Office, a report on counseling war workers, and a 
discussion of the relation of social work to the social 
security program. Order from American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York 10, New York. 


“Your Grocer Needs Your Help” is leaflet No. 
9 in the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., series designed to bring about unity essential 
to the war effort. It explains four wartime prob- 
lems of food distributors and how consumers can 
help the grocers...and incidentally themselves! 
Single copies free from NCRC, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York. Good piece of literature 
for consumer information centers. 


“War and Children” by Anna Freud and Doro- 
thy T. Burlingham, reviewed in our November 
1943 New Books section, has now been brought 
out as a $1.50 paper-bound volume. Proceeds go 
to support of Miss Freud’s war nurseries in Eng- 
land. Order from International University Press, 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, New York. 


“Make Your Rubber Last”’ is the title of a 10- 
cent set of 5 attractive Bureau of Home Economics 
posters, which can be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


“The Borden Awards: A Directory of Recipients, 
1937-1943” can be obtained free from the Borden 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. AHEA members included in this 
beautiful, 16-page booklet are: Amy L. Daniels, 
Lydia J. Roberts, Icie Macy Hoobler, Henry C. 
Sherman, Mrs. Julia Outhouse Holmes, Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, and the five who were joint winners of 
the 1942 honors—Hughina McKay, Martha S. 
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Pittman, Ruth Leverton, Margaret Ohlson, and 
Genevieve Stearns. 


“Ours to Keep: A List of Books for Children on 
the Culture of Man” is an excellent 25-cent list 
compiled by a committee of children’s librarians. 
There’s a sentence or so of comment on each book. 
Order from American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


“Fatal accidents to farm residents totaled about 
18,000 in 1942—an 8 per cent decrease from 1941 . . 
..- The farm work fatality total was highest of 
the six major industries, amounting to 24 per cent 
of all occupational deaths.” 

So states “Accident Facts: 1943 Edition,” a 
50-cent, 97-page booklet which presents vividly 
by text, statistics, and illustration the year’s 
national accident experience—excellent source 
material for speeches. Order from National 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Difficulties and conflicts in administration of the 
Social Security Act caused by the present division 
of responsibilities between the federal government 
and the states are pointed out in the Social Se- 
curity Board’s “8th Annual Report,” a 100-page, 
20-cent booklet which may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. The report adds that the multiple system 
of tax collection is unduly costly to the public and 
to employers, that it results in great diversity in 
protection, and necessitates larger reserves than 
would otherwise be needed. 

AHEA members who were impressed by the 
talk by Eveline M. Burns at the Wartime Institute 
in Maryland last June and those concerned about 
social security legislation will be interested in fol- 
lowing up with a study of this report. 


“Jobs and Security for Tomorrow” by Maxwell 
S. Stewart is another publication along the same 
line. It summarizes in readable style the National 
Resources Planning Board’s bulky report “Secur- 
ity, Work, and Relief Policies” which newspaper 
men facetiously referred to as “the 5-pound 
report,” the size of which Dr. Burns defended as 
inevitable since the Board was dealing with a “5- 
pound problem.” Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 10 cents. 


Two other excellent 10-cent Public Affairs pam- 
phlets by Mr. Stewart are: “When I Get Out Will 
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I Find a Job?” and “The Smiths and Their War- 
time Budgets.” The first points out what needs 
to be done if Johnnie is to get a job when he comes 
marching home. The second shows Mrs. Smith 
what she can do to help win the battle against in- 
flation. 


“Principles of Cooking,” “Principles of Baking,” 
and “Fundamentals of Diet” are three new Erpi 
classroom films. A longtime AHEA member, 
Natalie K. Fitch of Upper Montclair, N. J., col- 
laborated in the production of the first two; C.R. 
Cowgill of Yale, of the third. 

The first two are adapted for use in advanced 
elementary grades and junior and senior high 
school home economics classes; the third, to ele- 
mentary and junior high levels. $45 per print. 

For information write ERPI Classroom Films 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 

This company, by the way, was recently pur- 
chased by Encylopaedia Britannica; new Enrpi 
board members include OPA’s Administrator 
Chester Bowles; University of Chicago’s President 
Robert M. Hutchins; and the editor of Time and 
Life, Henry R. Luce. 


“A History of Prefabrication” by Alfred Bruce 
and Harold Sandbank is an attractive, 80-page, 
profusely illustrated publication financed by the 
Housing Research Division of the John B. Pierce 
Foundation. A bibliography is a helpful addition 
for those who wish to study some of the systems 
further. A limited number of copies is available 
for 75 cents each. Write John B. Pierce Founda- 
tion, 40 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


As part of her work for an MS degree, Alcie 
Bell Maloney, University of Alabama, designed Ad- 
vance Company Pattern No. 3498, advertised 
this spring, as a foods uniform for high school girls. 
Attractive features: It can be the first garment 
tackled by a class in clothing construction as it is 
easily made; it can be slipped on quickly over a 
dress; it is smart looking. 


Does rent control apply to a farmhouse? How 
can the tenant find out what the maximum rent 
is for his dwelling? What is the penalty for not 
registering places rented? Must I register a room 
when I rent it out only occasionally? These are 
among questions taken up in “Questions and 
Answers on Federal Rent Control.” Ask your 
regional or district OPA office for a free copy. 
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News Notes... 





General 


Dietitian’s Refresher. A refresher course for 
hospital dietitians will be offered again this sum- 
mer by the dietitians at Montefiore and Presby- 
terian hospitals in New York City from July 3 
through August 11. The course will cover ob- 
servation and experience in the management of 
hospital food service and carry graduate credit at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It will 
be under the direction of Lenna Cooper and Nelda 
Ross Larsson. 

Application to attend it should be made before 
May 15. For further information write to Mrs. 
Mary de Garmo Bryan, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. ‘To- 
ward Security and Freedom” was the theme of the 
annual meeting in Lincoln on February 12 which 
was patterned after the AHEA’s Wartime Insti- 
tute. W. Bayard Taylor, regional price executive 
of OPA, Chicago, spoke on “Long-Run Effects of 
Current Economic Issues,” and Curtis M. Elliott 
of the University of Nebraska on “A Way to 
Security and Freedom.” Group discussion fol- 
lowed on such subjects as inflation, taxation, 
economic security, the family in the war and 
postwar worlds, wartime controls, and the place 
of home economists in developing community 
programs for the improvement of home and 
family living. Consultants from the fields of 
economics, sociology, public health, social wel- 
fare, and food distribution and from the OPA 
and FSA attended the group discussions. 

As one aim of the meeting was to encourage 
action on the part of home economists in their 
home communities, the summary panel presented 
programs of action growing out of the group 
discussion. 

State Nutrition Committee. Dorothea Sander 
of Creston has been appointed executive secretary 
of the committee. Her headquarters will be on 
the College of Agriculture campus of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and she will serve as field worker 
and co-ordinator for the state-wide nutrition pro- 
gram. 


State Department of Vocational Education. 





District conferences for homemaking teachers 
were held in January and February. The two 
main problems for discussion were “The Home- 
making Teacher as a Citizen” and “The Part of 
the Homemaking Teacher in the Food Production 
and Processing Program in Her Community.” 

University of Nebraska. Margaret Fedde has 
been invited by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics to be its representative in 
housing, health, and nutrition on the Northern 
Great Plains Council on Postwar Planning for 
Agriculture. 

New Jersey 

New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
Anna M. Dooley, president, was chairman of the 
January 29 meeting in Newark. Marjorie A. 
Held spoke on “Solution of Some Problems of 
Wartime Restaurant Operation” and John H. 
O’Toole on “Availability, Selection, and Care of 
New Spring Fabrics” and “The Shoe Situation.” 

On February 17 a joint meeting was held in 
New York City with the Greater New York- 
Southeastern District Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Max Goodman of Bergdorf-Goodman spoke 
on “Merchandising Trends” and Freda Statz on 
“Vocational Education and Postwar Training.” 

Catherine Cahalan of the Public Service in 
Plainfield was chairman of the February 24 meet- 
ing in Newark: Topics discussed included ‘“Equip- 
ment—How to Care for It and Keep It Working 
for Us” and “Postwar Planning for Equipment 
Location in Kitchen and Laundry.” 

Grace Cowles was chairman of the Montclair 
meeting on March 6 at which Margaret Mead of 
the National Research Council was the speaker. 

The April 1 program at St. Elizabeth’s College, 
Convent, is being planned by the family economics 
committee, with Marion A. Niederpruem as 
chairman. 

Mrs. M. Claire Clum will be chairman of the 
April 20 meeting in Newton and Marion Butters, 
program chairman. 

On April 25 the members are invited to attend 
the Newark meeting of the Essex County Associa- 
tion of University Women at which the speaker 
will be Faith M. Williams of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

The annual meeting and election of officers is 
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scheduled for May 6 in New Brunswick, with 
Alberta Dent as program chairman. 

The South Jersey Group. Alice Vernon was 
general chairman of the group’s March meeting 
at which Marie Doerman discussed “New Textiles.” 


New Mexico 


State Nutrition Committee. The program of 
the January meeting of the committee in Albu- 
querque included a discussion of enlarging the 
school lunch program in the state. Mrs. Opal W. 
List, itinerant teacher trainer with the State De- 
partment of Vocational Homemaking Education, 
and Mrs. Helen D. Crandall, state home demon- 
stration agent, reported on the National Food 
Preservation Conference held in Chicago from 
January 13 to 15. Grace Neely, regional nutri- 
tionist, attended the meeting. 

Extension Service. Eight women have been 
employed to work as emergency war food assist- 
ants in counties not having home demonstration 
agents. A training school was held for them at 
State College in February. 

Mrs. Dorothy Y. Hanny, extension nutritionist 
and chairman of the state nutrition committee, 
was married to Knox Gillett of El Paso, Texas, on 
New Year’s Day. She is continuing her work. 

Department of Vocational Homemaking Educa- 
tion. Evelyn Gose, former instructor at Loving- 
ton, is studying this semester at the University of 
Arizona, preparatory to entering the field of 
dietetics. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. Naomi Penninger was married on 
December 3 to Staff Sergeant Charles Milton 
Norton of the Deming Air Base. 


New York 


New York Home Economics Association. The 
state association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Lake Placid Club from April 21 to 23. 

HEWIB’s. Kathleen Robertson, household 
equipment editor of McCall’s Magazine, was in- 
ducted into the WAC on November 18 and has 
been taking her basic training at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Georgia. Her duties on the McCall staff have 
been taken over by Elizabeth Sweeney, formerly 
on the staff at Syracuse University. 

Margaret Davidson, former household editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, became director of 
the Hotpoint home economics division of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Company in 
Chicago on November 1. 
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Helen Cahahill, formerly in the Home Service 
Center of Woman’s Home Companion and now 
an Army dietitian in Australia, has charge of the 
food service in an officers’ rest camp. 

Dorothea Freseman, formerly publicity director 
for Kenyon-Eckhardt, is a lieutenant in the 
public relations department of the Marine Corps. 

Virginia Porter Herring, formerly home eco- 
nomics director of Libby, McNeill & Libby, is now 
a lieutenant (j.g.) in the public relations depart- 
ment of the Coast Guard and stationed in New 
York City. 

Julia Bourne, formerly with Lipton Tea Com- 
pany, is a WAVE stationed in the district legal 
office at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

Dorothy Louise Church, formerly of Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, and Betty Hegele, formerly 
of Pequot Mills, have completed their training 
as WAVES. 

The Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
Helen C. Hamilton was chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Mary Swartz Rose memorial lecture on 
February 16 at the Academy of Medicine in New 
York City. “The Amino Acid Requirements of 
Man” was the subject and Dr. W. C. Rose, pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the University of Illinois, 
the speaker. The HEWIB’s were invited to 
attend. 


North Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. Esther Frendberg, 
recently with the State Department of Health, 
is the committee’s new executive secretary. Her 
duties will include visits to the county nutrition 
committees to assist them with their promotional 
program. A project recently undertaken by the 
committee was the purchase of the three Walt 
Disney nutrition posters and the distribution of 
them to schools throughout the state. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Ten classes in adult homemaking are now in 
progress in Fargo under the supervision of Helen 
Cawley, assistant state supervisor. These classes 
are sponsored by the Fargo Public Schools in co- 
operation with the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education and, in addition to serving com- 
munity needs, they are used as a medium for ob- 
servation and practice teaching for seniors enrolled 
in the adult methods class at the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. 

The educational program in the Fargo Nursery 
School, financed with Lanham funds, is in charge 
of the state supervisor of homemaking education. 
































News Notes 


Four district conferences were conducted in 
March for vocational homemaking teachers at 
Dickinson, Minot, Grand Forks, and Jamestown. 
Food conservation and household equipment 
repair, in addition to work on the curriculum 
program, were stressed. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. Mrs. Philip 
L. Crowlie, the OPA’s typical American housewife, 
was a campus visitor in January. She conferred 
with home economists in the Extension Service and 
on the teaching staff and with the state super- 
visors. 

Extension Conference. The annual North 
Dakota Extension Conference held at North 
Dakota Agricultural College from January 11 to 
14 attracted 95 county and state extension 
workers. Gladys Gallup of the U. S. Extension 
Service worked with the group during three differ- 
ent periods. During the first she helped evaluate 
extension literature being used in the war effort 
and then made suggestions on the preparation 
of written material to be used with rural people. 
During the second period she discussed effective 
methods in extension education, and during the 
third she made suggestions on the use of voluntary 
leadership in the extension program. 

Another speaker, Elin L. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, discussed the health situation 
today. 

The conference closed with a discussion of the 
place of adults and youth in a changing world and 
the challenge extension workers have not only to 
help win the war but also to help retain democratic 
ideals in the postwar period. 

Ohio 

Ohio Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Faith Lan- 
man Gorrell, chairman, states that many of the 
county nutrition committees are featuring war 
food demonstrations in the Food Fights for Free- 
dom program. A booklet entitled “Guide for 
War Food Demonstration,” prepared by the 
Committee, is available for each war food demon- 
strator. The Youngstown-Mahoning County Nu- 
trition Council, selected by the state committee 
to conduct the “demonstration” program for Ohio, 
arranged a four-session refresher course in nutrition 
conducted by Martha Koehne and a training meet- 
ing for the war food demonstrators conducted by 
Clare Gordon. This group has planned a series of 
five demonstrations to be given in Youngstown and 
throughout Mahoning County with a training 
meeting for the demonstrators on the first Thurs- 
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day evening of each month. Demonstrations in 
January, February, and March covered “Meat and 
Meat Extenders,” “The Packed Lunch,” and 
“Cereals and Soya Products.”” Each included a 
meal featuring the subject and suggested the con- 
tent of the other two meals of the day to meet 
the “Basic Seven” food requirements. The April 
demonstration will be on “Vegetables” and that 
in May on “Food Preservation.” 

Bluffton College. The department of home 
economics is the proud possessor of a cheerful 
new textile laboratory which, under Edna Ram- 
seyer’s direction, was created from an unused 
classroom in Science Hall. Much of the planning 
as well as the actual decorating of the room was 
done by the seniors in the Teaching of Home 
Economics class. All other women in the depart- 
ment, however, helped in carrying out plans. 
Open house was held in the new laboratory at the 
fall home-coming. 

Bowling Green State University. Katherine 
Raysch has been appointed to manage the Student 
Union and to teach quantity cookery. 

College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio. 
Sister Miriam Regina is the new head of the home 
economics department, succeeding Sister Salome, 
now head of the Margery Reed Day Nursery in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Defiance College. Five home economics stu- 
dents completed the Nurses’ Aide course on 
December 14 and received their caps and certifi- 
cates. 

Lake Erie College. Gladys Wardwell is now 
head of the home economics department at Mc- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Jane A, 
Ogle has been appointed acting head of the 
department, and Mrs. Elizabeth Groves Clark is a 
new staff member. 

Miami University. Mrs. Erma Long Palmer 
has resigned as instructor in adult education to 
become a full-time homemaker. 

Notre Dame College. Sister Mary Cordilia, 
formerly of Notre Dame Academy, has succeeded 
Sister Mary Geraldine. 

Mary L. Callahan, formerly of St. Marys-of-the- 
Woods, has succeeded Mary Manning. 

Ohio State University. Marion Carr Russell, 
formerly of The Pennsylvania State College, is 
instructor in the nursery school, replacing Mar- 
garet Bromner, who joined the WAC. 

Ohio University. Vivian Roberts of Oregon 
State College has succeeded Grace Steininger as 
director of the School of Home Economics. Dr. 
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Steininger is now in the food and nutrition depart- 
ment at Cornell University. 

Florence Justin is on leave of absence to serve 
with the American Red Cross in India. 

Juanita Kablor, formerly of Kansas State 
College, is teaching institution management and 
quantity cookery. She replaces Virginia Hargor, 
now on the Stanford University staff. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Edith C. Stevens 
and Mrs. Sevilla Mangun are teaching the classes 
formerly taught by Bertha Titsworth. 

Otterbein College. Mary Lou Lashbrook, 
formerly of West Virginia University, has suc- 
ceeded Grace Weitzel as head of home economics. 

University of Akron. New staff members are: 
Esther Taylor, who is teaching foods and nutrition, 
and Mary Wilson, who is teaching institution 
management and managing the feeding program 
for the Army Air Force cadets and engineers on 
the campus. 

The home economics department has co-operated 
in the county and city nutrition programs by 
supplying three of the weekly radio programs on 
dental health, teaching Red Cross nutrition classes, 
and supplying speakers for Home and School 
League and church groups. Students, too, have 
co-operated by giving demonstrations to “block 
mothers.” 

Between June 10 and January 1, more than 200 
cadet nurses were enrolled in foods and nutrition 
classes included in the co-operative nurses’ training 
program with the city hospitals. 

A vocational education radio program, consisting 
of four 15-minute periods, was sponsored by the 
department last summer. Speakers representing 


dietetics, industrial nutrition, teaching, and 
homemaking discussed opportunities in their 
particular fields. 


University of Cincinnati. Jane Bishop has been 
appointed head teacher of the Nursery School to 
succeed Betty Wente (now Mrs. C. W. Newkirk). 
Mrs. Nancy Sullivan Guptill has succeeded Miss 
Bishop as assistant teacher in the Nursery School. 

Western College. Mary Swickard is the new 
head of the department of home economics, and 
Lucille Silliman is the new instructor of dietetics. 

Wittenberg College. Ethel Louise Bevey has 


succeeded Dorothy Blotnor (now Mrs. Walter 
Fraquier) as dietitian and instructor of institution 
food service, quantity cookery, and personnel 
management. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. In conjunction with the Cuyahoga 
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County Nutrition Committee and the Victory 
Garden Council, the Association is revising the 
booklet “Food Preservation,” published last year, 
and will republish it in connection with the “Vic- 
tory Garden Handbook.” About 50,000 copies 
of this material will be distributed throughout 
the county. 

Public Schools. The Cleveland foods teachers 
are continuing their program of supplying ten 
dozen sandwiches daily for the USO Terminal 
Lounge. This project has been under way since 
early in 1943. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Education Association. ‘Nutrition 
and Health Education in the School, Home, and 
Community” was the theme of the home economics 
section meeting during that of the Oklahoma 
Education Association. Reports were made on 
“Activities Carried On by County Nutrition Com- 
mittees in Oklahoma”; “The Working Conference 
on Health Education Held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber”; “A Nutrition and Health Education Pro- 
gram in a Local School’’; and “Health Education 
on a County-wide Basis.” The last report was 
made by Helen Mortikainen, associate health 
education consultant, U. S. Public Health Service. 

University of Oklahoma. The School of Home 
Economics is continuing its accelerated program 
of three semesters a year with eight-week courses 
running simultaneously. In addition to this, the 
regular summer session for teachers is offered. 

The members of the home economics staff 
recently invited the dean of arts and sciences to 
attend one of their regular faculty meetings at 
which goals, curriculum, and co-operation with 
other departments were discussed. 

The School of Home Economics is offering a 
weekly broadcast over the University Station 
WNAD to aid homemakers with problems regard- 
ing foods, nutrition, home furnishing, family 
relationships, textiles, and child development 
which have arisen because of war activities. 

Eileen Wegener and Mrs. Mary Paige Brooks 
Hamilton have joined the Missouri extension staff. 

Mabel Hill has been doing a year’s special study 
at the University of North Carolina on a U. S. 
Public Health Service fellowship. 

Mrs. Helen Clemments, formerly of the Nursery 
School staff, is now director of the Federal Nursery 
Schools opened the last of January for children of 
defense workers at the naval base at Norman. 

Extension Service. State agricultural agents 
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News Notes 


and other state groups interested in the home 
Food Preservation Program met on January 24 at 
Oklahoma A & M College to develop a state-wide 
co-ordinated food preservation program for 1944. 

Arthur W. Wannop of the Extension Service of 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, representing the British 
government, was in Oklahoma on February 7 and 
8. He brought to the Extension Service a picture 
of wartime rural life in Scotland and, in turn, 
studied Oklahoma’s agricultural and rural home- 
making program in wartime. 


Oregon 


Oregon State College. Two training schools to 
prepare women for wartime jobs on Oregon dairy 
farms were held at the College in January under 
the direction of Mrs. Mabel C. Mack, assistant 
state supervisor of the Farm Labor Service. The 
training was given by staff members of the dairy 
and agricultural engineering departments and 
lasted from one to three weeks or until the trainee 
was qualified to do the work. Trainees included 
college coeds, farm girls, and farm women. 

A class for coeds will be held during the spring 
quarter for girls who wish to join the Women’s 
Land Army for summer work. All women who 
are employed on farms are enrolled as members of 
the WLA and are entitled to wear its uniform. 

Vocational Education. In several sections of the 
state, homemaking teachers met during the fall 
with nurses to plan home nursing courses for high 
school students. These conferences were led by 
the state Red Cross home nursing consultant. 

The homemaking service is working with agri- 
culture in planning and organizing classes in pro- 
duction, conservation, and processing of food for 
family use at both the state and local level. These 
classes will be followed up with local preservation 
centers and school community canneries. 

Extension Service. Janet Taylor, home demon- 
stration agent-at-large for the last nine months, 
succeeded Helen Allen as agent in Clackamas 
County in February. Miss Allen resigned to be 
married. 

Victory Garden Conference. A regional Vic- 
tory Garden Conference held in Portland on Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11 attracted 103 persons representing 
28 organizations in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona. Speakers 
included H. W. Hochbaum, chairman of the 
Interdependent National Victory Garden Com- 
mittee; Fred Jans of the U. S. Extension Service; 
and Rae Russell, assistant state home demonstra- 
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tion leader in Washington. Margaret Hayes, 
acting state home demonstration leader in Utah, 
was chairman of the food preservation sub- 
committee. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
“Conservation—Whither Bound?” has been chosen 
as the theme of the district meetings that are to 
be held on May 6 instead of an annual spring 
meeting. Agnes Brumbaugh of the Extension 
Service and Jean Amberson and Irene Patterson 
of The Pennsylvania State College comprise the 
planning committee. 

Department of Public Instruction. Mrs. Anna 
G. Green retired as chief of home economics educa- 
tion on September 30 after 26 years of service in 
the state. During her service the home economics 
program expanded to such an extent that a county 
advisory program was inaugurated, an itinerant 
teacher training service was initiated in the three 
federally aided colleges in the state—Pennsylvania 
State College, Mansfield State Teachers College, 
and Indiana State Teachers College—and a teacher 
education committee was organized to meet 
annually for unifying and improving the college 
home economics curricula. At the time of Mrs. 
Green’s retirement there were 32 county advisers 
in the state doing teaching and supervising under 
her direction. 

Temple University. Mrs. Christine Clayton, 
formerly dean of the School of Home Economics at 
Utah State Agricultural College, has been ap- 
pointed to the Temple faculty. 


South Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. Maud E. Stitt, 
state extension nutritionist, has succeeded Nora 
M. Hott, state home demonstration leader, as 
chairman of the committee. Miss Hott has 
served as chairman since the fall of 1941. 

Evelyn Scott, home demonstration agent of 
Pennington County, with headquarters in Rapid 
City, has been chosen as assistant-at-large to 
carry on the work of the nutrition program in 
the more isolated counties of the state. 

State Department of Public Instruction. Doro- 
tha Risk has resigned as state supervisor of 
vocational homemaking to enter the costume 
design and merchandising field. Sylvia Dybedahl 
of Dell Rapids has been appointed her successor. 
A former supervising teacher in charge of cadet 
teachers at Madison, Miss Dybedahl had been 
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teaching homemaking in Canton High School 
previous to her appointment. 

Extension Service. Eva Bute, for two years 
home demonstration agent in Duel and Hamlin 
counties, resigned recently to accept a similar 
position at Osceola, Nebraska. 

Ruth McKie, county home demonstration agent 
in Pipestone, was married during the Christmas 
holidays to Captain E. L. Smith, formerly of 
Wessington Springs and now at Camp Forrest, 
Tennessee. Mrs. Smith plans to continue in her 
position for the present. 

University of South Dakota. Myrtle Ericson’s 
fifth anniversary as instructor of foods and nutri- 
tion was celebrated at a dinner party on Febru- 
ary 11. 

Lanham Nursery Schools. Mrs. LaVilla Ham- 
mer of Mitchell, former state supervisor of nursery 
school education, is now area supervisor for the 
Lanham nursery schools. At present she is con- 
ducting a short training school in Sioux City, 
Iowa, for volunteer workers in the city nursery 
schools. A number of girls from Morningside 
College have volunteered for this training. 


Tennessee 


State Nutrition Committee. The executive 
committee recently authorized the state chairman 
to select an executive secretary. 

Peabody College. L. Margaret Johnson is 
spending the winter quarter in Minnesota. 

C. Alicia Dickson recently went to Louisiana 
for a brief visit. 

State Department of Education. Gladys Olson 
of the National Safety Council worked for two days 
on a safety program with Margaret Browder, state 
supervisor of home economics education. A 
number of units on safety have been taught by 
home economics teachers in the state, and home 
economics girls have made safety talks in home 
rooms and before PTA groups. 

Interest is increasing in community canneries, 
and the department is making plans to encourage 
production and conservation of all foods this year. 

In response to an increased demand this year, 
home economics teachers are conducting classes 
in home nursing in co-operation with the local 
health units and the American Red Cross as well 
as Red Cross nutrition and canteen courses. 


Vermont 


Vermont Home Economics Association. Gladys 


Wyckoff, field secretary of the AHEA, was the 
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guest speaker at the annual meeting in Burlington, 
She discussed national and international problems 
with which home economists should be concerned. 
Florance B. King of the University of Vermont 
reported on the AHEA’s Wartime Institute held 
last summer at the University of Maryland. 

New officers are: president, Milla E. Newland, 
Burlington; vice-president, Lois Gould, Proctor; 
secretary-treasurer, Elsie Tryon Wallis, Waitsfield. 

State Nutrition Committee. Frances C. Cal- 
laghan, former home demonstration agent in 
Rutland County, has returned to Vermont to act 
as the committee’s executive secretary. She is 
working with the county nutrition committees 
to promote their active participation in community 
nutrition programs. 

Dr. H. B. Pierce, state nutrition chairman, and 
his committee are making use of unique promotion 
methods to aid and educate the public on food 
essentials and supplies. For example, the Ver- 
mont Safety Council, under the sponsorship of 
Governor Wills, is publishing a monthly bulletin 
carrying a column on Food Fights for Freedom, 
which is used by 1500 civilian defense people in 
their communities. The “Low Point-No Point” 
bulletin information forwarded from the War 
Food Administration is being checked with existing 
supplies in the state, and the findings will be re- 
ported in the Safety Council Bulletin. 

The Green Mountain Power Corporation is 
sponsoring and supporting a weekly quarter-page 
nutritional advertisement in the papers in the 
northwest area of the state. 

The committee also prepares a weekly news 
column on pertinent food problems, which is 
available free to all state newspapers. 

University of Vermont. The home economics 
department has enlarged its laboratory facilities 
in spite of priorities and limitations of civilian 
foods. The final achievement is the spacious, 
newly equipped dietetics laboratory and meal- 
planning unit which was ready for mid-semester 
classes. 


Washington 


Central Washington College of Education. 
The nutrition classes and their instructor, Helen 
Michaelsen, act in an advisory capacity for the 
hot lunch program at the College elementary 
school. The weekly menus are checked for ade- 
quacy; mimeographed suggestions are prepared 
for supplementary foods to be brought from 
home; and recipes are selected and tested for use. 
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News Notes 


Miss Michaelsen and Ruth Redmond have 
worked with the Consumer Center Council during 
the past year to develop timely educational dis- 
plays for the downtown center. Recipes and 
menus tested by the foods and nutrition classes 
have been used in the exhibits. 

Miss Michaelsen is a member of the food panel 
of the Ellensburg war price and rationing board, 
and Miss Redmond is a member of its price-control 
committee. Students in foods and home manage- 
ment classes act as price-control assistants. In 
making their surveys in grocery stores and meat 
markets, they not only have an opportunity to 
render community service but to learn firsthand 
what market conditions are and how price con- 
trol works. 

State College of Washington. 
techniques are being developed in a class for 
which local homemakers serve as advisers. The 
local power company’s demonstration kitchen is 


Demonstration 


used, and the townspeople are profiting from the 
timely demonstrations on the nutrition program, 
furniture care, repair, and work 
simplification. 

Ruth Major joined the research staff in foods 
and nutrition on February 7. 

University of Washington. In all of the home 
economics work more emphasis is placed on con- 
Day Monroe teaches the special 


equipment 


sumer education. 
courses. 

A service class for nonmajors in food and 
nutrition is proving popular. Jennie Rowntree 
is in charge of it. 

The course for administrative dietitians has 
been expanded to meet the ever-growing demand. 

Many students have been accelerating their 
college course to three years by attending the 
summer quarters. 

For the duration, the five-year teacher-training 
curriculum has been shortened to four years. 

Grace Denny assisted in the purchase of textile 
supplies for the new Doctors’ Hospital being 
constructed in Seattle. 

Western Washington College of Education. 
To adjust the regular program to wartime needs, 
several new classes have been scheduled and eve- 
ning classes organized in Occupational Therapy, 
Wartime Nutrition, Household Mechanics, World 
Geography, and World Reorganization. 

In-Service Training of Teachers. Laura E. 
McAdams and Ailsie M. Stevenson, assistant state 
supervisors, have been helping with the in-service 
training of teachers in co-operation with the 


sistant state supervisor of home economics educa- 
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departments of education of the State College of 
Washington and the University of Washington. 

Extension Service. The Extension Service is 
participating in postwar planning in which rural 
housing will be an important item. 

The assistant farm labor supervisor and the state 
nutrition committee are developing an educational 
program to stimulate interest among nonfarm 
people in improving the quality of the breakfast 
eaten and the packed lunch carried by the youth 
and adults who will assist in the harvest of the 
1944 farm crops. 

Work on family nutrition and the family food 
supply is going forward with increasing interest 
shown on the part of the rural people. Indications 
are that more community canning centers will be 
in operation this year. Several counties have 
initiated “Get more done in less time’”’ programs 
based on time and motion studies. 

A clothing clinic, which includes an exhibit of 
clothing conservation suggestions prepared by the 
state clothing specialist, has attracted widespread 
interest in a number of counties. Local organiza- 
tions sponsor the clinic, which is open in a down- 
town center for about a week in each locality. 
Local project leaders, commercial tailors, cleaners, 
and other lay persons, as well as home demonstra- 
tion agents, give demonstrations every afternoon. 

Mrs. Bernice Cannedy, former home demonstra- 
tion agent in Texas, began work in Kittitas County 
in September. She succeeds Jessie Bockenheuer, 
who was appointed assistant farm labor supervisor 
of the Women’s Land Army in Washington. 

Mrs. Goldie Parks resigned as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Thurston County to go to Middlesex 
County as associate agent. Her successor is 
Byerg Benson, former agent in Bottineau County, 
North Dakota. 

Mrs. Gladys Kyte Bolon assumed the duties of 
home demonstration agent-at-large in November. 

Mary Wills began work as assistant home 
demonstration agent in Spokane County in Decem- 
ber. She succeeds Mrs. Katherine Bowden, who 
resigned to join her husband, who is in the Service. 

Senior High School Guide. The temporary 
guide for the senior high school home economics 
curriculum has just been completed. It was 
planned to help high school classes meet wartime 
needs. 


West Virginia 


Marshall College. Adella Strouss, former as- 
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tion, is in charge of the home management house 
and nursery school. 

Julia Menefee, formerly of Iowa State College, 
is the new head of teacher training education in 
home economics and is supervising student teach- 
ing at Philippi, Martinsburg, Masontown, New 
Martinsville, and Wayne. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology. Cleo 
Gray, president-elect of the West Virginia Home 
Economics Association, is a new member of the 
staff. 

West Virginia University. New dietitians at 
the University include Betty Anne Brehl, Mar- 
garet Elizabeth Schneider, and Emilie Christine 
O’Rorke. 

Thelma Hartley, ’42, is home economist for the 
Monongahela System in Morgantown. 

Extension Service. Wilma Beyer spoke on the 
program of the youth section at the meeting of the 
National Country Life Association in Columbus, 
Ohio, in October. 

New extension agents who attended a conference 
in Morgantown from November 1 to 4 were: 
Ruth Hurst, Charlotte Vandiver, Mary Shomo, 
Mrs. Esther LaRose, Frances Newlon, Mary Carr, 
Anita Stewart, Frances Sanders, Mrs. Helen H. 
Maxwell, Eloise Smith, Evelyn Snoderly, Mary C. 
Mann, Mrs. Ruby S. Leeson, and Mary Elizabeth 
Wolfe. 

Farm Security Administration. Under the 
leadership of Gertrude Drinker (regional chief of 
home management), Mrs. Cornelia Roy (senior 
community nurse), and the local health depart- 
ments, home nursing meetings for home super- 
visors were held in Clarksburg and Charleston in 
November. 

Moundsville. Josephine Ferris, former 
Moundsville High School home _ economics 
teacher, is now teaching at Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Helen Cawley has left Moundsville High 
School to become assistant state supervisor of 
home economics in North Dakota. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee meeting in Laramie on 
October 16 was attended by 17 officers and com- 
mittee members. The work of the home eco- 
nomics associations in Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
North Dakota, and Utah was explained by staff 
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members of various services who recently came to 
Wyoming from those states. Following the 
morning business session the group were luncheon 
guests of Elizabeth J. McKittrick, Pauline Drol- 
linger, and Verna J. Hitchcock. 

Wyoming Nutrition Committee. One commit- 
tee goal is to have a functioning county nutrition 
committee organization in each of the 23 counties 
of the state. Twenty are organized to date. 
As part of the Food Fights for Freedom program, 
the 1944 committees are emphasizing programs on 
food production, conservation, preservation, and 
school lunches. At present there are 58 schools 
participating in the federal and school lunch 
project. 

The contacts made by the committee’s executive 
secretary, Willa Thornock, with county commit- 
tees and the monthly newsletter she prepares have 
greatly increased the activity of these committees. 

Evangeline J. Smith, extension nutritionist, is 
the state nutrition chairman. 

University of Wyoming. Frances Obst is giving 
a course in interior decoration to townswomen 
two afternoons a week. 

Extension Service. Ellen Lindstrom, home 
management specialist, was selected at the Work 
Simplification School at Purdue University last 
August to serve on a committee to work out 
principles of time and motion as they apply to 
homemaking tasks. Its members met at Purdue 
from January 3 to 10 and prepared a talk, a film 
strip, a movie, a playlet, and a leaflet for use 
among various agencies. Others serving on the 
committee were Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension 
Service; Esther Pond, Washington State College; 
Eva Goble, Purdue University; and Thelma Beall, 
Ohio State University. 

Farm Security Administration. C. Hallene 
Price, former associate state director, is now home 
demonstration agent at Littleton, Colorado. 

Virginia Rice, associate supervisor at Torrington, 
resigned to accept a position with the Selective 
Service System in Washington, D. C. 

Laura E. Rodgers, formerly associate supervisor 
in Crook and Platte counties, is now with the Office 
of Distribution, War Food Administration, at 
San Jose, California. 

Maurine Patterson, associate 
Converse and Big Horn counties, is now associated 
with the correspondence extension department of 
the University of Wyoming. 
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WHAT FOODS Hust go together"? 


In these days of food searcities—and the urgent 
need for nutritious and taste-appealing meals—it’s 
important to know what foods go best together. 

\ chart in the Spring issue of our Sealtest Food 
Adviser gives the answer. It tells you at a glance 
what meats, vegetables, salads, sauces, breads, 
desserts and beverages combine to make “perfect” 
wartime meals. It’s really an automatic meal-plan- 
ner that you'll want to refer to regularly. 

. . . 

What to feed our pre-school children? This is 
another important question that’s answered in this 
issue of the Food Adviser. It suggests foods to be 





Sealtest, Inc. and the Sealtest Kitchen are divisions o 


National Dairy Products ¢ or poration 


included—and foods to be avoided—in the daily 
diet of these active pre-school youngsters. Actual 
menus for one day are given. 


This Spring issue of the Food Adviser contains 
other real nutritional aids—including original reci- 
pes created by the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen— 
of value to every teacher and housewife. A copy 
will be sent FREE on request. 





ASK FOR YOUR Tree 


Just send me your name and 
address—and I'll be happy to 
send you a copy of this valuable 
and interesting Sealtest Food 
Adviser for Spring. 


Mary Preston 
Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 


230 Park Ave., N. Y.17, N.Y. 














Don’t miss Joan Davis in the Sealtest Village Store Program, Thursday Evenings, NBC Network 
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_ MAKERS of Nucoa dedicate 
this advertisement to the men and 
women of science whose trained 
thinking and creative research have 
made margarine the nutritious food 
which serves ideally in today’s 
meal-planning for national health. 


Invented to extend the food sup- 
ply of another wartime, margarine 
is vastly different today from the 
spread which helped out the ration 
of Napoleon III’s soldiers. It has 





No Room for Prejudice in the Trained Mind! 


come a long way, too, from the 
spread so many American families 
depended on in World War I. For 
there has been continuing scientific 
study tomake margarine count more 
and more for nutrition . . . to give 
it more and more delicious flavor 

. to make its texture more and 
more pleasing. 

Yet margarine still must make its 
way against prejudice. Even today, 
when every ounce of nourishing 


Nutritious NUC OA. . . a dependable source 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 
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food is a fighting weapon to win the 
war faster and help make the peace 
endure, nutritionists are sometimes 
attacked for championing the facts 
of margarine’s food value. And 
prejudice—the emotional resistance 
to change in food habits—keeps 
many people whose diet might 
benefit from margarine, from even 
trying it. 

We believe that the readers of 
this magazine—you whose trained 
minds make you leaders in your 
communities—will want to acquaint 
yourselves fully with the facts of 
modern margarine’s nourishing and 
appetizing qualities by familiariz- 
ing yourselves with it in your own 
homes. For margarine at its de- 
licious best, we suggest that you 
try NUCOA. 


A Product of The BEST FOODS, Inc. 





of VITAMIN A 





FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT NUCOA 


NUCOA is America’s most popular 
margarine, for Nucoa has been the 
leader in all improvements which have 
brought margarine up to its high 
modern standard. 


nucoa’s chief ingredients—pure vege- 
table oils churned in fresh pasteurized 
skim milk—are products of American 
farms exclusively. Nucoa was the first 
margarine to use only American vegetable 
oils and to achieve the smooth-churned, 
spreadable texture so different from old- 
time margarines. 


NUCOA was the first margarine to con- 
tain added VITAMIN A. Each pound of 
Nucoa, winter and summer, supplies 
not less than 9,000 Vitamin A units. 
This dependable uniformity —guaran- 
teed by strict laboratory control— 
recommends Nucoa to those planning 
diets by vitamin count. 


Each pound of Nucoa supplies 3,300 
food-energy calories—the same as butter. 
And Nucoa is equally digestible—over 96%. 


Scientific research and control in one of 
the best equipped food laboratories in 
the world keep Nucoa in the position of 
top-ranking margarine. 102 tests daily 
(54 on the oil alone) assure the uniform 
quality of every pound of Nucoa 


The uniform flavor and delightful fresh- 
ness of Nucoa spoil regular users for other 
spreads. Nucoa is freshly made the year 
around. There is no “storage’’ Nucoa. 





7 BASIC FOOD GROUPS ARE NEEDED 
DAILY FOR GOOD NUTRITION 
Thos food ts incheded in... 


NUTRITION GROUP 


SEVEN 
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Here is a brochure that deals in 
ideas — ideas which may or may 
not be used in tomorrow’s class- 
rooms. Here men with practical 
ideas were given the opportunity 
to plan classroom equipment 
without being tied down by tra- 
dition or convention. The result 
of this experiment we know you 
will find interesting; particularly 
so to School Administrators, 
Architects and Teachers who are 
eye tetottel-Macleslejaaeh. MMet-tttaclesert 
Essentially, here is a presenta- 
tion that forgets the past, deals 
with tomorrow’s problems, and 
dares to suggest new and revolu- 
tionary ideas for your considera- 
tion. Write today for your copy. 


* NOW ON THE PRESS 


* WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


FREE— 
A 24-PAGE 
BROCHURE 
OF IDEAS FOR 
* LABORATORIES 
* ART ROOMS 
* SCHOOL SHOPS 
* TEACHING UNITS 
* HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
* SPECIAL ROOMS 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 














FAMILY 
BUDGET 
COUNSELING 


Edited by Dorothy L. Book 


The practical economic aspects of fam- 
ily financial management are harmo- 
niously integrated with the complex 
psychological aspects. 


Chapter titles give a broad idea of 
material covered: 
I. Family Income in Wartime 
II. Psychological Meaning of Money 
III. Planning the Budget 
IV. Basic Budget Items 
V. Savings, Resources, and Credit 
VI. Case Work Processes 
VII. Interrelationships 


92 pages, 65 cents, 10 copies for $5.50 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 





| 


| 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 


1944 Summer Session June 19-August 18 


Three-Six-Nine Weeks Courses 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses adjusted to current problems. Significant curric 
revisions have been made to meet new educational, social a 
technical requirements. 
Home Economics Education Industria! Arts 
Dietetics l'rade & Industria! Educat 
General Home Economics Consumer Educati 
Related Art Liberal Arts 
“Educational Workshops 
Excellent refresher courses for men and women entering edu 
tional work after participation in armed services. College wor 
immediately available for high school graduates. Special c 
ferences conducted by state and national leaders. Moder 
ywratories, planning rooms, and demonstration shops av 


Alia 
Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request 
Director of Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE, MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 





BRADLEY 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 12 - July 15, 1944 


Home Nursing, Principles of Cookery, 
Home Management, Nutrition, Meals 
for Special Occasions. Also related 
courses in Education, Science, Social 
Studies and Art. Bulletin on request. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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AKE IS THE ANSWER to many wartime dessert problems. 

Wholesome, nutritious, energy-giving—it’s just the des- 

sert to tuck into school or factory lunch-boxes . . . to serve 

when company drops in . . . or to make a light lunch or 
supper more satisfying. 

Here is a tested recipe for a cake that will go over big in 
any company. With fast-creaming Crisco, it can be turned 
out quickly and easily. You'll find this cake has all the fine 
qualities that have made Crisco a favorite cake shortening 
with good cooks everywhere. For Crisco cakes are full- 
flavored, velvety-textured—and they’re lighter, more tender 
than those made with any other shortening—even the most 
expensive. 

Your students will enjoy working with Crisco—enjoy the 
Crisco foods that are so uniformly good-eating. For Crisco 
not only gives you lighter cakes, but flaky, tender pie crust 
and delicious digestible fried foods, too. Try Crisco. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 





~ 


a2 


2-4 


a 


APPLESAUCE CAKE 


% cup sugar 


I egg 
| cup lightly sweetened applesauce 


Vs cup Crisco ° 
Ya teaspoon salt ° 


1 cups all-purpose flour 
I teaspoon baking powder 
Ya teaspoon soda 

Ya teaspoon cinnamon 

V2 teaspoon cloves 

Ya cup chopped nut meats 
Ye cup raisins 


Blend together Crisco, sugar, salt and 
egg. Add applesauce alternately with 
sifted dry ingredients. Stir in nuts and 
raisins. Bake in a ‘‘Criscoed”’ 8 in. 
square pan in moderate oven (350° F.) 
35 to 40 minutes. When cool, ice with 
HONEY WHIP ICING: Heat 14 cup honey 
over hot water. Pour over beaten egg 
white. Add '% teaspoon salt and beat 
until thick enough to spread. 
All Measurements Level. 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 





It's Digestible! 
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GOOD START 
—half the battle! 


Start the day right — with a 
breakfast that’s good for you 
that supplies nourishment to 
help prevent mid-morning fa- 
tigue. And so delicious it starts 
you in a cheerful mood that pro- 
motes working efficiency. 

You'll want KELLOGG’s PEP in 
this breakfast. For this grand 
cereal is a better-than-ordinary 
source of food essentials that pro- 
tect well-being and help supply 
energy. It’s whole grain—forti- 
fied with extra vitamin B,; and 
sunshine vitamin D. PEP has 
MORE of these vitamins than 
any other nationally advertised 
wheat-flake cereal. PEP is made 
by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
FRE — to students. “Breakfast 

’round the Clock” folder. A 
planagraph and pattern for the adequate 


breakfast. Write Dept. JHE 44, Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

















GOOD FOR BREAKFAST 


e Fruit Juice 

e PEP, with milk 

e Soft-cooked egg 
e All-Bran muffins 


e Coffee 














KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, toma- 
a be ne ae with 
pee then mash or sieve 
thro b Food Mill. MASHES 
RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, 
squash. No lumps! 


APPLES for SAUCE— 
ay quarter apples, no cor- 


nee a ovine. Needs less 
'% more yield. 


eu U R E E S—Corn, peas, 
spinach, tomatoes, all veg- 
etables for soups. 
SIEVES prunes, apricots 
and all fruits for pies, pud- 
dings and frozen desserts. 
STRAINS BABY FOODS 
from fresh vegetables and 
fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves 
more vitamins and minerals. 
FOLEY FOOD MILL, family size, 1} qts., regular price $1.25. 
Special price to home economists for demonstration, 1 only. 
Send coupon for details. 
NEW RECIPE BOOKLET, ““VARIETY WITH YOUR FOLEY FOOD MILL” 
—PRICE 10¢, WILL BH AYAILABLE JUNE 18T. 


— <= aa ame _- ot 

} 

[FOLEY MFG. CO., 114 on ST. N. E, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN 
| C Send special offer t@Home Econ- 
| omists on Foley Pood Mill for 


demonstration use. 


\* (Write address plainly in margin) 


Mn cs ce ce ce ce cee ee ee ee ee ee 





How Home Economics Teachers 
Help Consumers with Their 
Wartime Problems 
This is the title of the April 1943 issue of 
Consumer Education Service 
Single copies 25¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington 6, D. C. 











Back Numbers Wanted 


JOURNAL OF HomE Economics 
needs and will pay for: 


Vol. I, number 1... $1.00 

Vol. 1, number 2...... .50 

Vol. III, number 2..... 50 
Send to 


620 MILLS BUILDING 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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HABIT 


YOU'RE ALREADY HELPING the War Food 
Administration place special emphasis on 
buying and using no-point, low-point foods. 

As a further aid in putting this program into 
practice in your classrooms, we are pleased to offer 
you free copies of the new booklet, ‘Wartime Recipes 
from Canned Foods.” 

This booklet was originally prepared to show 
how to “stretch”’ rationed foods . . . how to make 
meat and fish go further. 

But, it provides also helpful recipes for nutri- 
tious dishes containing no rationed foods whatso- 
ever. 

Appetizing low-point recipes for soups, cro- 
quettes, meat alternates, and desserts also are 
included. 

This new Canco wartime recipe booklet has 
already won high praise from many teachers and 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 





Driving home the 


“NO-POINT, LOW-POINT” 





home economists. We feel that it should provide 
a definite help in driving home the “No-point, 
Low-point” habit with your students. 


We shall be glad to send you enough free copies 


of this booklet for every pupil in —= 
Wartime RQecspes 


your class. Just fill in and mail 
* Q . 
al 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY hi 
Home Economics Section EVA 
230 Pork aan New York 17, N.Y. | AN 


Please send me (_) copies of ‘‘War- 
time Recipes from Canned Foods."’ 


the coupon shown below. 


























Name 
(Please print name and address) 
School ‘ 
S 

Street : 

City State 
arthentmnineeemeanenndll <, Se SE 

it helps. 15 
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How to PREVENT SHRINKAGE 
and have GOOD GRAVY, T00! 


444 4/810 
Of 4F LP 48 Ase: 













@ All home economists, we're sure, roast meats at low 
temperatures—to conserve nutritional content and reduce 
shrinkage. 

Kitchen Bouquet solves the gravy problem—gives the gravy 
rich, brown “roast” color and enhances the true flavor of meat. 


ProductofGrocery Store Products Sales Co.,Inc., New York 








ne ty 











In Step With the War Effort The Life of 
CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE : 
Ellen H. Richards 


carries timely material for all whe wish to keep their 


ji ith th , , 
own efforts in step with the War E ffort by Caroline Hunt 
September—Keeping Down the Cost of Living 
(rising prices, economic stabilization, references). Reissued 1942 with a foreword 
October—Consumer Education in Wartime (pro- 
duction, stabilization, advertising, standards, sub- by Helen W. Atwater 
lien ebmetien). 
ae eee This book, formerly published by 


November—Will Grade Labeling Destroy Brand 


Names? (Articles reprinted from Industrial Stand- | | M. Barrows and Company, but for 


ardization and Modern Packaging. ) some time out of print, was reissued 
December-January—Family Living in Wartime | by the American Home Economics 
(restrictions, shortages, new programs, sources of Association for the 100th anniversary 
information ). 
of the birth of Ellen H. Richards. 

February—Newsletter. 

Price, $1.50 

AND THREE MORE ISSUES TO COME 
Send $1.00 for a year's subscription to: 
AMERICAN 


American 
Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 
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Three “thirds” show why cereal 
foods carry their weight nutritionally 





OF THE FOODS AMERICANS EAT,* CEREAL FOODS CONTRIBUTE 


almost a third (28-30%) of the 






almost a third (28-30%) of the 





over a third* of three essential 








bE 3 a i 

FOOD-ENERGY PROTEIN B VITAMINS AND IRON 
(calories) 

*Based on 2800 calorie prewar diet, and on assumption cereal consumption consisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 

and whole-grain or restored cereals. Current enrichment levels used. All data adjusted for losses in cooking. *40% of 


the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (as recommended for a 2800 calorie diet 


HE CEREAL FOODS (including flour, 

bread and breakfast cereals) are con- 
ceded to be the most economical of our 
major foodstuffs in the contribution of 
food-energy. Their contribution of pro- 
tein is likewise important. Now, thanks 
to flour enrichment and cereal restora- 
tion, they also carry more than their 
share of three B vitamins and iron. 

The simplest way to grasp, fully, the 
nutritional significance of cereal foods, 
insofar as our national dietary is con- 
cerned, is to carry a mental image of the 
three “thirds” pictured above. 

Flour and bread enrichment, and cereal 
restoration, are steps of truly major im- 
portance toward the improvement of our 
national diet. Many nutritionists hold 
the view that if the consumption of cereals 
were confined to those of enriched, 
restored and whole grain types, their 


consumption could be materially in- 
creased without impairing the attractive- 
ness and acceptability of our diet... and 
without impairing it nutritionally. 

In their view such an increase could 
mean an actual nutritional gain—if cou- 
pled with a lessened consumption of 
non-protective foods. Increased con- 
sumption of “protective” foods is of 
course a highly desirable goal. From 
that standpoint it is true that an increased 
consumption of cereal products of the 
enriched, whole-grain and restored types 
can contribute toward better nutrition 
in a material way. 

The newer knowledge of nutrition 
has received one of its most practical 
applications in the developments that 
have made enriched flour and bread 
and restored breakfast cereals widely 
available. 





GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow ‘‘Home-Perfected”’ 
Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat 
cereals are restored to whole grain levels. All the brands above are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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WRITE FOR FREE SHOWING 


——_——— 


OF NEW MOTION PICTURE 


IN YOUR SCHOOL 





This professionally filmed sound motion picture produced by the 
makers of Johnson’s Wax has already been shown in many schools to high school, 
junior high and adult audiences. Home Economics teachers report that it is most 
helpful in portraying to students the importance of proper care of things in the 
home — particularly in wartime. 

In an interesting and instructive half hour, “Beauty for Keeps” dramatizes the 
history and uses of wax, from the earliest times to the present. 
To secure a showing of “Beauty for Keeps” 


for your school, write to 
“Beauty for Keeps” 


Exact running time: 29 minutes S.C. JOHNSON & so N, Inc. 
Film size: 16 millimeter (sound) RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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Make the most of your Carnation 
...with these timely recipes 


Let your students carry this message home. Make Food Fight for Free- 
dom! Have them try these timely recipes that make fine nutritional use of 
precious, double-rich Irradiated Carnation Milk. Besides, these milk-rich 
dishes stretch other foods. Send for free booklet, “Clever Ways with 
Carnation for the Duration.” Share and play square with Uncle Sam’s 
fighting foods! Address Carnation Co., Dept. 712C, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
es “*FROM CONTENTED 








DUSUbNENL ATHLON WUNTTTTNEL OT 
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Krom JUST ONE CAN OF 


Lispy’s FRUIT CocKkTAIL 
- - wonderful desserts 


TEACHERS: a fine exercise for your Home Eco- 
nomics students! See how many similar groups of 
**extender’’ dishes they can devise with Libby's Fruit 
Cocktail. 


So unusually good that students love to work with it. So flexible and col 
ful in its uses, it stimulates the creative side of cookery. That’s Libt 
Fruit Cocktail—combining five favorite fruits! 

In one can, Libby packs ripe Bartlett pears, juiceful peaches, maraschir 
style cherries, white seedless grapes, and peak-flavor pineapple. Th: 
prove that in fruit cocktail it’s fine fruits that count! 

Libby’s Fruit Cocktail is particularly important today when individual 
canned fruits cannot be served as lavishly as before the war. 

The three ‘‘extender’’ recipes shown here are just a beginning. Y 
students will be eager to add many more. And the assignment is sure t 
develop their ingenuity in a very practical and timely way. 





~~ 







ed . . 

1. Libby’s Fruit Cocktail Tarts RECIPES 

1. LIBBY’S FRUIT COCKTAIL TARTS. Line 4 tart shells with past 
and bake. Fill with lemon filling. To make lemon filling, combine 1 cu; 
milk, *4 cup sugar, 4 tsp. salt and 1 tsp. grated lemon peel. Scald in to; 
double boiler over direct heat. Place over boling water and thicken wit! 
4% cup cornstarch already mixed with ‘2 cup water. Cook until thick 
stirring constantly. Cook 5 min. Add to 2 beaten egg yolks. Cook 
minutes longer. Remove from heat. Add 6 tbsp. lemon juice gradual 
Coo . 

Top tarts with Libby’s Fruit Cocktail, thickened this way. Dissolve 4 ts; 
cornstarch in 3 tbsp. orange juice and | tbsp. lemon juice. Add to 1 « 
syrup from fruit cocktail which has been heated to boiling. Cook u 
thick, stirring constantly. Cook 5min.longer. Add '4 cup drained Lib! 
Fruit Cocktail. Cool. Serves 4. 


2. BREAD PUDDING. Place 1 cup white bread cubes in the bottom of a 
greased casserole. Scald | cup milk*. Add to 2 eggs, slightly beaten. Add 
3 tbsp. sugar, \4 tsp. salt and 1 tsp. vanilla. Pour over bread cubes. Place 
casserole in a pan of hot water and bake in a slow oven (300° F.) for al 

1 hour, or until inserted knife comes out clean. Top with 1 cup Lib! 
Fruit Cocktail. Serves 4 





3. UPSIDE DOWN CAKE. Melt | tbsp. butter in an 8-in. skillet or cake 
pan. Add \% cup brown sugar and 1 cup Libby’s Fruit Cocktail, drained 
Beat 2 egg whites stiff. Add 2 yolks and continue beating, gradually addi: 
14 cup sugar. Sift together '4 cup sifted cake flour, 4 tsp. baking powder, 
ly tsp. salt, and fold in. Add 2 tbsp. water and } tsp. vanilla. Pour over 
fruit. Bake in a moderately slow oven (325° F.) about 30 min. Serves 4 


2. Bread Pudding 


ce pa = A 
i ag at ; Sse S 


i © 


_ 


*Diluted Libby’s Evaporated Milk 
is also recommended, 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S 
FOR PERFECTION 
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See how much well-rounded nourishment Grape-Nuts with 
milk contribute to the day. Feature Grape-Nuts or a similar 
cereal with whole-grain values plus fruit, toast and a hot 
beverage in your adequate breakfast. One that supplies 
about a quarter of the day’s food needs, that’s satisfying 
and quick. What a find ... why maybe you’ve always en- 
joyed the delicious taste of crunchy Grape-Nuts without 
quite realizing that, underneath the toothsome flavor, a 
wonderful dish of nourishment awaits. 


A delightful daily source of Group Six 


also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts Flakes, Post's 40°/, Bran Flakes, 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal . . . all General Foods Cereals 
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MAKE IT ONE OF YOUR CLASSROOM STUDY PROJECTS. 


Consumers all over the country recognize the Seal of Quality as an assurance of 
maintained standards in merchandise. They know that if they buy Certified hosiery, 
or underwear, or fabrics, identified by the Seal, today or six months from today, they 
will always get the same quality standards. 


Before merchandise is Certified and awarded the Seal of Quality, it is tested for raw 
material content, construction, and te egos After it is Certified, it is bought on 
the open market by our Consumer Division, and is check-tested regularly. Only those 
products which continue to maintain quality are permitted to retain the Seal of Quality. 

The following products bave been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underworr Fabrics 


CAN BEMBERG CORP. 

EE EOE EET PIE BLUE LINE Novae MILLS, INC. 
Hondlight sed. and sows SE . cancuvdceckeedouskinien cuore” VERALL MPG. CO. 
EL a ER” by ee rd COMPANY 

North — Woven and Knitted Rayoa Dress and Underwear Fabri 

ORTH AMERICAN, RAYON CORP. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases............. 2.2... .00.0.005 Ri eZ BIEDE MILLS 
a eek el cece gains pines Cae PRINTZ —a 


Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit French Clea: 
RADBILL OIL COMPANY 
Reyes EE ey: ne ee oe, eer . ~ ~eane & FEINBERG 
ize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fabri 
TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


Free to Teachers: Bulletins on our product 


Certification Plan for classroom study use. Write! 
Member of A.C.C.L.* *American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA + GREENSBORO + WOONSOCKET + CHICAGO 
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Teachers’ Reference Handbooks 


FOR YOUR CLASSES IN HOME MANAGEMENT, 
NUTRITION AND CONSERVATION 


1. “ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES”. . . 32 pages of factual 
data covering history of appliance development, plus informative 
material on care, use and construction. Includes suggested projects 
. for pupils. Desk copy FREE—additional copies available at 
= 5c each. 


2. “VITAMIN RETENTION BY PROTECTIVE COOKING”... 
A 16-page report on new scientific research. Gives complete results 
of tests made on various vegetables after cooking by different 
methods. Desk copy FREE—additional copies available at 5c each. 


3. “ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION AND WARTIME HEALTH” 
...16 pages of authoritative information on modern household 
refrigeration and the contributions it is making toward a stronger, 
healthier America. Carries the seal of approval of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. Desk 
copy FREE. Extra copies 5c each. 


a | 4. “MODERN HOME LAUNDERING”. . . (Companion piece 








A Reterene® 


\ ' Handbook 
\ Ghectric Home Heston? 





—— “ to ‘“‘Modern Home Ironing’’) 16-page basic reference manual 
| P S) aD covering the chemistry of washing, the fundamentals of soil removal 
Vv . 
\ y p ‘ and approved home laundering methods. Desk copy FREE— 
¥ 4 ae . . ~ 
\ Py y | additional copies available at 5c each. 
. \- 
————- 
—— 5. “MODERN HOME IRONING”. . . (Companion piece to 
6 eee ‘‘Modern Home Laundering”) 16-page reference manual covering 


basic principles of ironing; efficient methods; selection of correct 





\ ironing temperatures for protection of fabrics; care and use of 
u ee ironing equipment. Desk copy FREE—additional copies available 
Y ¥ at 5c each. 
4 . 
FREE! SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF EDU- 
CATIONAL MATERIAL! Contains specific suggestions for 
using these handbooks in study projects. Also describes avail 
able booklets; student fact folders and educational films. 
Use coupon below. 
Tune in on John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T 


Also hear the new Westinghouse radio program on Blue Network 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10:15 P.M., E.W.T. 





-----------— --—-- ---—-4 


Consumer Education Section, 242 Fourth St., 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

PLEASE SEND ME YOUR FREE CATALOG [ 
and desk copies of the following handbooks: 1, 2,3, 4,5 
(circle number). 4 





Address lie ———— > ae ——————— 
Organization n 


| 
| 
Name = min 


 — _____—-Zoney_ State_ 


eee eee ie 
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BREAKFAST? 
Of Course—But How Much? 


In a recent nation-wide study of eating habits 
by Elmo Roper, a large number of home eco- 
nomics teachers sta in answer to this ques- 
tion that ‘“‘on the average, 28 per cent of the 
total daily food requirement should be eaten at 
breakfast.” 

This recommendation coincides closely with 
that of medical authorities and outstanding nu- 
tritionists, that breakfast should provide from 
4 to \s of the total daily food intake, not only 
calorically but so far as possible for all essential 
nutrients as well. 

Yet the consumer section of the Roper study 
demonstrated conclusively that an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of our population, regardless of 
age, sex, or occupation, eats far less at breakfast 
than is thus recommended or required. 

A recommended basic (minimum) breakfast 
consists of fruit, cereal, milk, bread, and butter. 
If more is required, the need is easily met by 
increased portions and/or by adding suitable 










these 
Send pA 0 ) M 
TEA CHIN fost” 


“ Brea 
The Bevfrered by RJ 
tr nstitute pro Chart 
1-24 x 36 wal C to or- 





other foods such as eggs, breakfast meats, pre- 
serves, etc. 

When 1 oz. of cereals (whole-grain, enriched, 
or restored to whole-grain values of thiamine, 
niacin, and iron) is eaten with 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar and ‘'¢ cup of whole milk, this palatable 
dish ae ng a following composite averages: 
205 calories, 7 Gm. of protein of high biologic 
value, 33 Gm. of cutitante. and 3 Gm. of 
fat. In addition it contributes notable amounts 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, iron, and calcium. 

Cereals offer additional advantages also. They 
are available in a wide variety of taste and form. 
They are economical, plentiful and easily served. 
They are bland, — y and speedily digested, 
almost totally utili 

To help od nemege plan nutritionally adequate 
breakfasts, the Home Economics Director of the 
Cereal Institute has prepared special student’s 
material as described in the box below. Teachers 
are invited to send for the packet. 


acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, wc. 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET - CHICAGO 3 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional 
statements in this advertisement have been found es 





anize the Better 


Teacher's Explané 


“What is a 













as ma 
ane owing a 


ques ta’ Notebook 









CEREAL INstTITUTE, INC. J 
135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
You may send me one of your “Better Breakfast” 


rene each of Students’ 
Notebook Folders and Worksheets). 


Packets 


ee Ot 


_, Students School. . 
Folders |.» Work 

__ Students Address 
Sheets 


City and State... 
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“THERE'LL BE LOTS 
OF MEN IN , 





YOUR LIFE!” @& 















“7 \oopy, Goopy,” thrilled little Beulah. 
“Will they be tall, dark, and hand- 
some, mommy? Will they?” 
“Nonsense, child,” smiled Elsie, the 
Borden Cow, “they'll be Borden inspectors.” 
“Oh,” sighed little Beulah disappointedly. 


“You'll feel much better when you've 
made the grade with the Borden inspec- 
Pr) . . “ , 
tors,” laughed Elsie. “If they say you'll do, 

your reputation as a cow is made.”’ 


“Is that good?” asked little Beulah 
dubiously. 


-if ils Borden's, if got to be good! 


© Borden Co. 


“It’s absolutely marvelous,” beamed 
Elsie. “For then your milk can go into 
Borden products such as Biolac, evapo- 
rated milk, cheese, and ice cream. 

“And only milk that is as pure as the 
cleanest cows and the most careful labora- 
tory controls can make it, is good enough 
for Borden products. 

““Now do you see why mother wants you 
to go to bed early on school nights?” 

“Yes, darn it,” complained Beulah. “I 
suppose you mean that: Jf it’s Borden’s, 
it’s got to be good!” 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (Wartime Edition) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 





This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 
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Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth Ss, New York, N. Y. 


Please send free copies of “How to Buy-Blankets Intelligently” (#artime Edition) 
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MASON CAPS 


Give You Best Results in Canning! 


Time-saving, effort-saving —Ber- 
nardin 2-piece metal caps are 
home economists’ favorites. In- 
side of lids lined with acid-resist- 
ing white enamel overt undercoat- 
ings of sanitary gold lacquer and 
tin—ftriple protection against spoil- 
age not afforded by ordinary caps. 
With plenty of eye appeal as well 
as health appeal, they are espe- 
cially marvelous to use during 
your canning demonstrations— 





Backed by Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal 


—an important feature of Bernardin Caps. 





quicker, safer, easily tested, easily 
opened, and so much more eco- 
nomical. Positive vacuum seal. 
Precious flavours and juices can- 
not boil out during processing. 
Fit all mason jars. Use the screw 
bands again-and-again—replace 
only the inexpensive lids. No 
old-fashioned jar rings or parafhin 
needed. Try Bernardin—you'll 
like them best! 


FREE to Home Economists! 
Find the answers to many 
homte canning problems in 
our colorful 64-page Home 
Canning Guide, Chock-full 
of latest imstrauctions, charts, 
ideas, menus, recipes. 10c to 
students and homemakers. 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 


Dept. Z-4, Evansville, Indiana 


America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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FOODS FOR HOME iy 
AND SCHOOL a 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
and longevity. 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
a separate course in foods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


FOODS FOR HOME 


t G. DONOVAN 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 
ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 





THE MODE IN 





AND SCHOOL 
Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 








YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and ip 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies, 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 

















Miss Greer’s workbook is the 

upil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastieally led 
to write her own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 





OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 
BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. Jhen com 
pleted it becomes a permanen 
record of the year’s accomplish- 
ments. 





Allyn and Bacon 
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